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Information concerning agencies 
and schools for the blind, and their 
representatives, may found the 
Directory Activities for the Blind 
the United States and Canada, pub- 
lished the American Foundation. 


Data for this Directory has been 
compiled meet the demand for 
knowledge regarding the Activities 
Agencies for the Blind North 
America. 


The Directory may obtained 
from the American Foundation for 
the Blind, 125 East 46th Street, for 


$2.00 per copy, and cents mailing 
charges. 
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“The name Michael Anagnos belongs Greece; the fame 
him belongs the United States; but his service belongs 


humanity 
—Curtis Governor Massachusetts. 
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Anagnos 


ICHAEL ANAGNOSTOPOULOS began 
ing Epirus where, 1837, was born. The con- 

siderable distance had walk daily for this developed 

the trait straightforward persistency which thereafter 
characterized him. helped him through the university 
Athens, where became proficient Greek, Latin, French 
and philosophy. first read law; then entered upon the 
career practical journalism. But was too outspoken 
patriot succeed there; was glad 1867 become 
Greek secretary Dr. Howe, who was abroad the time, 
distributing relief the Cretan refugees. Indeed, accom- 
panied the Doctor back Boston, married 
daughter, became his loyal understudy Perkins Institution 
and upon his death 1876 succeeded him director. 

the law influence that admiring associate 
another tends grow like that other. Mr. Anagnos—for his 
American friends had thus clipped his name—therefore be- 
came follower Dr. Howe’s policies. Standing stanchly 
for the Boston line type, Dr. Howe’s creation, founded 
the Howe Memorial Press for the manufacture and purchase 
books and appliances for the use blind people and with 
its growing income both embossed fine library and bought 
his collection historical literature blindness and the 
blind and his museum specimens for object teaching. 

Discovering that local friends his cause would rally 
his call, began the 1880’s separate foundation for 
“little blind children,” housing it, according Dr. Howe’s 
ideal, family groups. This kindergarten perhaps his 
chief monument. labored assiduously for during his 
last twenty-five years—writing, speaking, begging. And 
lived see its endowment exceed one million dollars. 
Eventually its income exceeded its necessary expenses 
lower school 120 children, fact which has never been true 
the parent institution, upper school 160 pupils. Indeed, 
was because the kindergarten could share the initial cost, 
and would continue share the conduct, the new plant 
Watertown that the whole institution was enabled 1912 
move that site. 

Mr. Anagnos gave himself Perkins Institution 
and the cause blind people. was profound and pro- 
gressive student and educator, reading widely and writing 
voluminously. But, like Garrison, would not equivocate 
—he would not excuse—he would not retreat single inch— 
and would heard. was greatly esteemed his com- 
munity. When 1906 was learned that had died far- 
off Roumania, there was mourning throughout Boston. 
great public funeral called for and held Tremont 
Temple his memory. November his birthday, cele- 
brated the children the kindergarten every year with 
appropriate exercises order that they may know something 


about him and may reminded the debt they owe their 
great Founder. 
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Annual Meeting Trustees 


Pursuant written notice required 
the By-Laws, the Annual Meet- 
ing the Board Trustees the 
American Foundation for the Blind, 
Inc., was held Tuesday, November, 
30th, 1926, 10:30 M., the 
offices the Foundation, 125 East 
46th Street, New York City. 


Present:- Migel, President; 
Prudence Sherwin, Vice-President; 
Mary Hun; Mrs. Mabel 
Knowles Gage; William Fellowes 
Morgan. 


There were also present:- Directors, 
Charles Hayes, Irwin, and 
Anna Beeson, Financial Secretary. 
The meeting was called order 
10:30 the President, Mr. 
Migel. 


the absence Mr. Burritt, the 
Secretary, Miss Prudence Sherwin 
was elected Secretary pro tem. 


The Minutes the meeting 
held October 30th, 1925, were ap- 
proved mailed the Trustees. 


was moved Mr. Morgan, sec- 
onded Miss Hun, and unanimously 
carried that the present officers 
re-elected serve for the ensuing 
year:- Migel, President; Pru- 
dence Sherwin, Vice-President; 
Burritt, Secretary; White, 
Treasurer. 


Upon motion duly made 
onded, and carried, the following 
Trustees were unanimously re-elected 
serve the ensuing year, the 


American Foundation for the Blind 


Nation-Wide Service 


Prudence Sherwin; Burritt; 


Upon motion duly made, seconded, 
and carried, was Resolved, that the 
members the Board Trustees 
notified all Executive Committee 
meetings, and invited present 
possible. 


The Resolution the administration 
the Helen Keller Fund, follows, 
was presented the Executive Com- 
mittee, and accepted it, subject 
ratification the Board Trustees 
its annual meeting 


“Whereas, December, 1924, the 
Helen Keller Endowment Fund 
Campaign the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind, Inc., was inaugur- 
ated and amount excess Two 
Hundred Thousand ($200,000) Dol- 
lars has been collected toward such 
Fund, and, 


Whereas, deemed advisable that 
the purpose the Foundation 
such Fund any other Endowment 
Fund the Foundation def- 
initely stated and the method its 
administration provided for, 

Now therefore resolved, 


The purpose the Helen Keller 
Endowment Fund shall create 
Endowment Two Million 
($2,000,000) Dollars for the American 
Foundation for the Blind, Inc., the 
income thereof available for the 
use the Foundation and, less 
proper charges and expenses, 
annually devoted the general pur- 
pose the Foundation. 


The principal the Helen Keller 
Endowment Fund or- any other En- 
dowment Fund the Foundation, 
shall managed Finance Com- 
mittee five (5), consist the 
President and Treasurer the Foun- 
dation and three other members 
the Board Trustees chosen the 
Board Trustees. Any vacancy 
the Finance Committee shall filled 
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the President until the next meet- 
ing the Board Trustees. 


The monies received account 
principal shall separately de- 
posited such depository 
Board Trustees its Executive 
Committee may authorize and shall 
not withdrawn except upon the 
signatures two persons authorized 
the Board Trustees; and shall 
separately invested from time 
time such security securities 
the Finance Committee may author- 
ize. 


The principal shall invested 
any securities which savings 
banks trustees under the laws 
the State New York, Pennsylvania 
Massachusetts are authorized 
invest; provided, however, that 
the time that the principal said 
Fund shall exceed $500,000, not more 
than $50,000 such principal shall 
invested securities any one 
company, corporation individual, 
except securities the United 
States America any State 
Municipality the United States, 
and that after the principal said 
Fund shall exceed $500,000, not more 
than ten (10%) percent. such prin- 
cipal the time any investment, 
shall invested securities any 
one company, corporation individual, 
except securities the United 
States America, any State 
Municipality the United States; 
said securities shall remain the cus- 
tody the Finance Committee, and 
shall, all times, open inspec- 
tion the trustees and verification 
them the auditors the Foun- 
dation. 


The income the Helen Keller 
Endowment Fund any other 
Endowment Fund the Foundation, 
shall become available immediately 
upon its receipt for the general pur- 
pose the Foundation and shall 
deposited with the general funds 
the Foundation. 


Any gain loss from sale re- 
demption securities shall con- 
sidered gain loss principal and 
amortization premium dis- 
count securities shall required 


the intent this Board that 
the principal constituting the Helen 
Keller Endowment Fund any 
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other Endowment Fund the Foun- 
dation shall remain intact. Subject, 
however, the discretion present 
future Boards under conditions 
which may hereinafter exist, the 
Board Trustees upon the affirma- 
tive vote two-thirds the entire 
Board then holding office and pres- 
ent meeting called for the pur- 
pose, may devote all any part 
the principal any purpose within 
the scope the Foundation au- 
thorized its Constitution and By- 
Laws, such action, however, 
taken only meeting the Board 
called specifically for the purpose 
considering such action upon least 
ninety days’ written notice.” 


was voted that the Board Trus- 
tees ratify the foregoing Resolution. 
The President reported the activ- 
ities the Foundation for the year 
just closed. was voted that his re- 
port accepted and placed file 
with the records the Foundation. 
connection with the 2500 Radios 
which the Foundation distributed 
the needy blind previous this year, 
and with the 500 additional outfits 
now being made available, the Presi- 
dent expressed the wish that so- 
called “Blind Hour,” might estab- 
lished, when the contents the daily 
newspapers will broadcast the 
blind the United States cer- 
tain morning hour. 


The Treasurer’s Report was read, 
summarizing the income for the ten 
months’ period, ending October 
1926. was moved and seconded that 
his report accepted read, and 
placed file. Carried. 


Mr. Irwin reported the activities 
the Department Research and 
Education, during the past year. 
reported the Scholarships awarded 
for the school year 1926-1927; the 


tentative offer the Primary Depart- 
ment one the largest and best 
Schools for the Blind the country, 
for experimental purposes through 
the Research Department; the Study 
Vocations for the Blind, and the 
meeting prominent 
workers the Foundation headquar- 
ters, discuss ways and means; the 
American Library Association appro- 
priation $10,000 made the Foun- 
dation the condition that sub- 
scribe like amount, for experi- 
mental Braille printing plant. Mr. 
Irwin also reported the printing 
several Sta- 
tus Instruction Primary Reading 
Residential and Day School Classes 
for the the “Dalton Plan” 
administration schools for seeing 
children; contemplated Manual for 
the use teachers Braille reading 
and Special Library. also reported 
Surveys Missouri. was moved 
and seconded that his report ac- 
cepted. Carried. 


Mr. Bramlette expressed his desire 
cooperate every way possible 
with the Foundation connection 


with the proposed Experimental Print- 
ing Plant. 


Mr. Hayes submitted his report 
the activities the Department 
Information, during the past year. 
reported field service Nebraska 
Iowa, Miss Rand; the Helen 
Keller Campaign tour, which the Di- 
rector Information conducted for 
six months. further reported 
service rendered West Virginia 
filing bill create State Commis- 
sion. for the Blind; service Loui- 
siana, especially the New Orleans 
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Week for the Blind; and gave ver- 
bal report the study the blind 
present being made Arizona, 
Miss Rand; requests appear be- 
fore the Legislatures West Vir- 
ginia, Louisiana, and Nebraska 
1927. Mr. Hayes reported that calls 
for assistance had been received from 
the states Florida, Vermont, Ala- 
bama, North and South Carolina. 
spoke the “Week for the Blind,” 
now being organized Paterson, New 
Jersey, take place December. 
was moved and seconded that his 
report accepted. Carried. 


was moved and seconded that copies 
the Directors’ reports sent 
all associations, commissions, schools, 
and printing houses. Carried. 


Miss Sherwin read the digest busi- 
ness transacted throughout the year 
the Executive Committee. was 
moved and seconded that the trus- 
tees ratify and approve all acts the 
Executive Committee the Founda- 
tion, for the year just closed. Carried. 
was moved and seconded that 
the future, the Secretary mail di- 
gest the business transacted dur- 
ing the year, all members the 


Board, prior the Annual Meeting. 
Carried. 


was voted leave Mr. Migel’s 
discretion, the appointment two 
additional trustees, serve the 
Finance Committee, required 
the Resolution for the administration 
the Helen Keller Endowment Fund. 
Adjournment, 1:30 


Respectfully submitted 
PRUDENCE SHERWIN, 
Secretary Pro Tem. 
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President’s Report 


the Trustees the American 

Foundation for the Blind the 

Annual Meeting, November 30, 
1926: 

Reports made your President 
former meetings have been verbal, 
but may wiser this time tran- 
scribe and place record brief 
summary our various activities for 
the past year. 

informing you various events 
that have transpired, not wish 
trespass unduly upon reports our 
Directors and Officers, who will pre- 
sent you the details various 
matters; this will, therefore, very 
brief and cursory. 

Your Executive Committee have 
met regularly and faithfully nu- 
merous intervals, and have given 
liberally their time careful and 
serious consideration our affairs. 

Finances. Our Annual Budget 
for 1926, approved our last an- 
nual meeting, was $63,048. have 
religiously endeavored keep within 
this Budget. For the first ten months 
October 31, this Budget has 
provided for expenditures $49,- 
326.03, whereas the sum expended 
during the period was $44,266.67. 


Budget for 1927. There will 
presented you for consideration 
and approval, new Budget for 1927, 
passed upon and approved your 
Executive Committee, which shows 
increase approximately $25,000 
provide for the necessary expansion 
our labors. 

Helen Keller Endowment Fund. 
This stands today $235,545.25. 
this sum, $225,768.83 has been care- 
fully invested special Finance 


Committee. shall present you 
due course, for your approval, 
Resolution governing the administra- 
tion this Fund. 


The Helen Keller Party addressed 
over 250,000 people 249 meetings 
123 cities throughout the United 
States and has led the lay public 
understanding the blind, their 
education, their rehabilitation, their 
future. 


While the collection this fund 
comparatively small sums has entailed 
huge amount labor consider- 
able cost, must borne mind 
that the educational value the cam- 
paign redounds the benefit all 
such agencies schools, associations, 
commissions, and the blind people 
the country, general. there- 
fore impossible calculate what pro- 
portion this expense should 
fairly charged the collection 
this fund. 


have received numerous letters 
commendation from Associations 
and Commissions, telling the bene- 
ficial results visits made their 
localities the Keller Party. 


Miss Keller and Mrs. Macy have 
expressed wish for the ensuing year 
devote their time literary labors, 
—the writing the Life Helen 
Keller—so that shall deprived 
for the most part their invaluable 
assistance for the coming year. 


They hope, however, after this year, 
resume their active labors for the 
Foundation. Presumably, therefore, 
our Endowment Fund will 
standstill for period, although 
our hope that other means and meas- 
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ures may found for increasing the 
Fund. 

Working Directors. Being 
very close contact with both our ac- 
tive working Directors and having 
carefully followed their labors through- 
out the year, believe the Foundation 
has been well served these two men 
—one man enthusiasm, vitality 
and energy, has geographically covered 
good part the United States, 
some the time with the Helen 
Keller Party, and other times pre- 
paring surveys and carrying 
various states labors that have 
been called upon perform. 

The other, man analytical mind, 
-well balanced and thorough master 
blind problems—has labored industri- 
ously and indefatigably advancing 
the labors the Foundation Re- 
search and the Educational field. 

some the work accom- 
plished and undertaken, full 
report which will submitted 
you our Directors, might touch 
briefly upon the following— 

Radios. Although were in- 
strumental presenting 2,500 radios 
the needy blind previous this 
year, are now distributing 500 
additional outfits. 

have mind the establishment 
so-called “Blind Hour” when the 
contents daily newspapers will 
broadcast the blind the United 
States certain morning hour. This 
not visionary. believe can 
easily accomplished soon 
sufficient radios have been distributed 
our blind friends. 

Scholarships. Last year ar- 
ranged for five scholarships, for edu- 
cational and vocational training, 
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throughout the United States. The 
recipients these awards have made 
good, you will informed our 
Director, and are planning for 
ten scholarships during the coming 
year. 

Curricula Schools. The Re- 
search work our various schools 
for the blind has made good progress. 
Our Director this particular work, 
however, feels that the entire facil- 
ities good school were placed 
the disposal the Foundation, re- 
search work would progress much 
more rapidly. 

have mind arrangement 
with one the largest 
schools for the blind, the United 
States, whereby their entire primary 
department would continuously ac- 
cessible us. This would seem re- 
markable opportunity for continuous 
research and full details will pre- 


sented you due course our 
Director. 


Vocational Placement Bureau. 
study the question the blind 
earning their own livelihood far 
possible, and positions best adapted 
the blind, has been undertaken 
the Foundation. Recently, twelve 
placement agents from various parts 
the country attended meeting 
the Foundation discuss ways 
which the study might result the 
greatest service local organizations 
for the blind, and determine what 
should the first steps such 
study. 

our plan that. when sufficient 
data has been secured someone thor- 
oughly familiar with placement work 
shall employed the Foundation, 
assist local organizations for the 
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blind the solution their employ- 
ment problems. 


Experimental Printing Plant. 
you undoubtedly know, the few print- 
ing plants for embossed literature 
throughout the United States are 
almost all fully occupied printing 
Braille books. Few 
time means devote much study 
the various problems connected 
with Braille printing and stereotyping, 
which all agree susceptible vast 
improvement. 

The value two-side printing, 
with its tremendous economy space 
well cost, which has been 
strongly urged our Foundation 
the past, being accepted principle 
all the various printing houses, 
and believe that the very near 
future, the greater part Braille 
printing will two sides the 
embossed page. 

simplify the adoption this 
improvement and solve other prob- 
lems that have arisen, experiments 
must continuously conducted 
stereotyping, printing, etc. have 
succeeded the American 
Library Association this work, and 
they have agreed for the year 1927, 
join with the American Foundation 
the establishment experimen- 
tal printing plant. They have offered 
subscribe the sum $10,000 for 
this purpose, condition that 
subscribe equal amount. 
matter will duly presented you 
our Director for discussion. 


Calls for Assistance. great 
many communities, find, are seek- 
ing ways improving their work 
for the blind, and are being con- 


tinually called upon for advice and 
assistance procedure, based upon 
our experience. 


Our Directors have visited various 
states response appeals for 
counsel and assistance, and have 
received letters enthusiastic com- 
mendation from many Government 
Association officials, 
State Commissions, etc. 


Memorial Books. have 
printed and distributed from special 
funds 38,384 pages Braille books. 


Directory. The assistant the 
Director Information has completed 
remarkably fine Directory Work 
for the Blind, for which there has 
been urgent need. 


Other Publications. have 
published number special books, 
pamphlets, etc., throughout the year, 
well carrying regularly the 
publication the Outlook, our offi- 
cial organ. Educators the blind 
have been especially interested our 
Monograph on, “Present Status 
Instruction Primary Reading 
Residential and Day School Classes 
for the Blind,” and our pamphlet de- 
scribing the operation the “Dalton 
Laboratory Plan School for the 
Blind.” 

all our undertakings have 
been guided earnest purpose 
avoid far humanly possible, 
duplication work now being done 
any other agency society, and 
believe that all its activities, 
the Foundation meeting plan- 
ning meet need that has been 
long unfilled. 
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Experimental Braille Printing 


Shop Opened 


January Ist there was opened 
250 West 54th Street, New York 
City, experimental Braille printing 
shop. This shop has taken over 
portion the space occupied the 
plant the Matilda Ziegler Maga- 
zine. joint undertaking the 
American Foundation for the Blind 
and the American Library Associ- 
ation. will operated under the 
supervision the Director Re- 
search the American Foundation 
for the Blind, with advisory com- 
mittee consisting three representa- 
tives the American Library Asso- 
ciation and three managers Braille 
publishing houses. The American 
Library Association members the 
committee are Miss Lucille Gold- 
thwaite, Librarian Department for the 
Blind, New York Public Library, New 
York City; Franklin Hopper, Cir- 
culating Manager the New York 
Public Library, New York City; and 
James Wyer, Director the New 
York State Library, Albany, New 
York. The Braille publishing mem- 
bers are Bramlette, Manager 
the American Printing House for the 
Blind, Louisville; Bryan, Man- 
ager the Howe Memorial Press, 
Boston; and Holmes, Manager 
the Ziegler Magazine for the Blind, 
New York City. The Carnegie Cor- 
poration, through the American Li- 
brary Association, paying half 
the cost operating this shop and the 
American Foundation for the Blind 
meeting the rest the expense. 


The first problems receive the 
attention the shop are the perfec- 


tion the process making inter- 
point Braille books and the adapta- 
tion American needs the Garin 
process for duplicating 
scribed Braille. 


The readers the Outlook will re- 
call that shortly after the establish- 
ment the Research Department 
the Foundation study was under- 
taken determine ways and means 
reducing the cost and bulk 
Braille books. series tests were 
made determine the practicability 
publishing Braille books the 
interpoint method embossing them 
upon both sides the page instead 
one side the page has 
been the practice among American 
Braille publishing concerns. These 
tests indicated that interpoint books 
were easily read the average 


adult reader one side 


was also ascertained that em- 
bossing both sides the page 
the weight the book was materially 
reduced and the bulk was cut thirty- 
five forty per cent. This method 
printing reduces the amount 
paper required nearly one-half and 
books running into several volumes 
the number bindings required 
reduced least one-third. 


Braille publishing methods Europe 
where two side printing has been 
vogue for years. For certain reasons 
did not seem practical adopt the 
European method without some mod- 
ification. 


the study carried the Re- 
search Department the American 
Foundation for the Blind has had 
the generous cooperation the 
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American Printing House for the 
Blind Louisville, the Howe 
Memorial Press Boston, and the 
Universal Press Los An- 
geles. these plants experiments 
two side printing have been conducted 
far their production require- 
ments would permit. There are still, 
however, many problems solved 
before this method printing can 
adopted generally the large and 
small Braille printing shops the 
United States. the investigations 
the Foundation this field pro- 
gressed became increasingly evident 
that there was need laboratory 
for the development new methods 
and improved machinery for use 
Braille publishing houses. was 
most gratifying, therefore, every 
one interested Braille publishing 
when the American Library Associ- 
ation and the Carnegie Corporation 
joined forces with the American 
Foundation for the Blind make this 
experimental shop financially possible. 
this shop just enough publishing 
will done thoroughly test out 
when suggestions are passed 
the Braille printing houses the 
country they may adopted with the 
assurance that they are not imma- 
ture ideas. While such experimental 
work necessarily slow, antici- 
pated that some valuable results will 
obtained during the first year 
operation this shop. 


Study Occupations for 
the Blind 


The Occupational Study which 
being carried the American 
Foundation for the Blind now well 


under way, with eighteen Commis- 
sions, Associations, and Local Agen- 
cies actively cooperating and others 
expected join in. 


The study taking the form 
catalogue jobs held the blind 
and independent occupations held 
them. participating organi- 
zation reports the blind persons 
within its territory who are employed 
competition with the seeing and 
includes those who have established 
themselves independently well 
those who have been assisted the 
reporting organization getting 
start. addition brief descrip- 
tion the work done the blind 
persons the reports contain informa- 
tion such salient points the age 
blind person time entering 
upon the job, the age which blind- 
ness occurred, previous occupational 
experience, etc. Already wide var- 
iety occupations has been reported. 


The data thus secured will ana- 
lyzed and classified the office 
the American Foundation 
Blind, and the results will made 
available the public well 
workers for the blind. Names in- 
dividuals well the names the 
factories which they are employed 
will course not made public 
except upon the express permission 
the agency reporting them. 

Placement agents and others en- 
gaged the rehabilitation the blind 
are looking the Occupational Study 
furnish them with arguments and 
concrete facts with which gain the 
interest employers. They also ex- 
pect glean new ideas for individual 
placements from this exchange ex- 
periences. 
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The present study confined 
those employed industrial com- 
mercial establishments competition 
with the seeing and those who are 
engaged independent business en- 
terprises professions. will 
supplemented later 
study the special workshop and 
home-worker. 


Report Arizona 


response request for assist- 
ance, made Mr. Howard Griffin, 
Superintendent the Arizona 
School for the Deaf and Blind, the 
American Foundation for the Blind, 
July, 1925—but postponed mutu- 
consent, Miss Lotta Rand ar- 
rived Tucson, Arizona, for pre- 
liminary conference with Mr. Grif- 
fin, November 1926. Miss Rand 
reports: 

“Arizona young state only 
fourteen years’ standing. The terri- 
tory large and proportionately the 
population small and scattered. 

“The tentative program for organ- 
izing state-wide work for the blind 
Arizona, carefully considered 
and mapped out desk Founda- 
tion office prior going Arizona, 
was found intimate knowledge 
local conditions impracticable. 
This another concrete illustration 
the futility trying plan 
working program without visiting 
and obtaining first-hand information 
the individual needs any 
given locality. Although the same 


where, yet each separate city and 
state, these principles must modi- 
fied, altered, and adapted fit the 
particular 


OUTLOOK FOR THE BLIND 


ments and personalities the place. 
Communities, cities, and states are 
individual and differ approach 
the same does one person from 


another. After all, the Foundation 
must give the community what 
needs—what able and willing 


assimilate and support. 


“In the first conference with Mr. 
Griffin, made very clear the defi- 
nite way which the Foundation 
could help him. Because 
residence Arizona, and his 
understanding conditions, con- 
sidered that the emphasis con- 
structive state work for the blind 
should begin with the building 
and growth the State School for 
blind youth, and later the work 
expand and broaden out include 
adults. 

“Publicity and educational work 
was the immediate and imperative 
need, and the first steps taken 
leading eventually complete and 
comprehensive work for the blind, 
all ages and conditions. 

“Time was short and need press- 
ing. The Foundation, through its 
representative, undertook supply 
service travelling through certain 
cities including Tucson, Superior, 
Globe, Prescott, Williams, Flagstaff, 
Clifton, Morenci, Safford. (Jerome 
was arranged handled through 
Prescott representative, and Met- 
calf, through Morenci Superintend- 
ent Schools, and Nurse). 


“Results proved that the education- 
and publicity program was abso- 
lutely needed. The following types 
people were approached :—Wel- 
fare organizations, Red Cross, Com- 


munity Nurses, School Nurses, 
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Postmaster, Optometrist, City 
Board Health Physician, County 
Board Health Physician, Truant 
Officer, Probation Officer, City 
Superintendent Schools, County 
Superintendent Schools. Names 
and addresses these people were 
noted together with those blind 
children, and adults, and given 
report Mr. Griffin. 

“In some instances, was found 
that the person addressed had not 
previously known that there was 
state school for the blind, what, 
anything, could done for the 
assistance adult blind. Others 
had simply filed literature sent them, 
without taking any active interest 
the subject the blind. But when 
actually visited, and made rea- 
lize the problem, they then agreed 
help advance the cause. Thus 
the wheels were set motion 
through better understanding 
what could and should done for 
those without sight. 

“Appreciation was universally ex- 
pressed local people everywhere 
the Foundation representative for 
the interest shown the State 
the national organization. The first 
steps have been taken and well re- 
ceived, leading future progressive 
developments.” 


Proposed Legislation Vermont 


Last year when the Helen Keller 
Party held Foundation meetings 
St. Albans, Burlington, Montpelier, 
Barre, and Rutland, many blind peo- 
ple attended these meetings and 
urged the Foundation take steps 
organize state work for the blind 
Vermont. 


Because this need was forcibly 
brought the attention the 
Foundation, the Director Infor- 
mation went Vermont January. 
Conferences were held with the 
Governor, John Commis- 
sioner Public Welfare, William 
Dyer; and Senator Gaylord 
Baldwin, member the Committee 
State Insitutions and Educa- 
tional Institutions, relative Act 
provide for the blind the State 
Vermont. 

The Director Information spoke 
before joint session the House 
and Senate and had special confer- 
ence with the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. The Director was able 
see individual Senators and Repre- 
sentatives and each case genuine 
interest was manifested this Act 
due largely the fact that many 
members the General Court at- 
tended the Helen Keller meetings 
last year and were unusually im- 
pressed. 

was the general consensus that 
bill authorizing the Department 
Public Welfare maintain de- 
partment for the blind and make 
provision its budget cover this 
work, introduced before the Gen- 
eral Court this year, Senator 
Gaylord Baldwin, Chittendon 
County. This bill was drafted 
the Director. 


Week for the Blind 
New Jersey 
December, 1926, Educa- 
tional Week for the Blind was in- 
troduced Paterson, New Jersey, 
the American Foundation for the 
(Continued Page 33) 
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Placement Work 


Guy 


Placement Agent, Pennsylvania Association for the Blind 


results placement work 
can only measured the ben- 


efit the organization conduct- 
ing work for the blind and the blind 
themselves. the case the or- 
ganization, the benefit arises from the 
enlargement the field opportu- 
nity include factory work and 
stand-keeping, which afford employ- 
ment for many blind people who 
could not accommodated sub- 
sidized workshop. also brings the 
organization the attention many 
practical business men, who realize 
that the best work such organi- 
zation profitable employment the 
blind individuals, rather than pen- 
sions. successful placement cam- 
paign gives the blind the opportunity 
work factories normal sur- 
roundings, rather than factory 
conducted solely for the blind, well 
enables them earn the regular 
wages received their seeing broth- 
ers doing the same work. 

order that placement program 
should succeed necessary that 
the organization and the blind them- 
selves work hearty cooperation. 
good plan for the organization 
for the blind consider the ambi- 
tions, well the capabilities, the 
man placed and then decide 
nearly possible some job suit- 
able for him. The blind person must 
realize that the jobs can suc- 
cessfully the average factory are 
very limited and should endeavor 
adapt himself though has some un- 
pleasant features. seeking jobs 


*Blind. 


for blind men who have been em- 
ployed subsidized workshops 
important that the placement agent 
consider carefully the difference 
the conditions existing the subsi- 
dized shop and the ordinary fac- 
tory. some cases the slight increase 
pay more than offset the con- 
ditions the new work which are 
distasteful the blind worker. 
also important consider the trip 
and from the factory since often 
may too long and tedious for one 
man but entirely convenient an- 
ment agent, have found some jobs 
which did not appeal any way 
our blind job-seekers because the 
nature the work, the location the 
factory the wages. 

have found placement work very 
interesting and though sometimes 
feel that hardly right ask 
factory owner manager 
things for which know con- 
siders impractical, yet know that 
many factory owners and managers 
will recognize that the average blind 
man can hold his own along certain 
lines work. have found that 
many these busy men are willing 
give their time order find 
jobs suitable for our men. 

our placement program en- 
deavor secure jobs which are reg- 
ular throughout the year and which 
mean substantial increase pay 
the blind men placed. With few ex- 
ceptions our men have been employed 
continuously since the day they en- 
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tered their new employment and 
every case report that they have been 
treated with consideration both the 
employer and their fellow employees. 
have been especially gratified 
with the success our men who have 
been placed stands various fac- 
tories. These men have demonstrated 
that the blind can operate small stores 
successfully and know better 
occupation for normal blind man 
than little business such stand 
manufacturing plant. the last 
sixteen months have established 
six these stands. The last one 
large steel plant where profit- 
able have day and night man. 
The profits derived from the aver- 
age stands provide better income 
our men than factory jobs but 
involve the responsibility taking 
care the stand business-like 
manner and making time- 


“Dear Mr. Dresden: 


our entire satisfaction. 


PLACEMENT WORK 


Letter from Michigan 


The following letter addressed Mr. William Dresden, Employment 


Institution for the Blind, Saginaw, Michigan, interesting example 
placement work recently done Michigan:— 


felt that you might interested know that since your first visit 
with regard employment for the blind approximately year ago 
have our payroll now five totally blind people and they are working out 


The nature the work naturally within their scope but the same 

time their performance far has been 100%. have had trouble with 

either regard their work their getting and from the factory 
aily. 


The actual cost the work they perform has been exactly the 
same paid previous their employment. 


make change this direction feeling that would rather spend little 
more money for the sake giving them employment than otherwise. 


are now contemplating applying for one two more blind people 
believe have opportunity take care them.” 


saving service the plant and con- 
venience the employees. The wages 
received from factory work our 
men range from $13.00 $25.50, 
averaging about $20.00, while the 
stands show average $25.00 per 


week. the last sixteen months, 
addition the six stands, have 
placed nine men factory jobs, which 
they are still holding. This does not 
include placements any temporary 
jobs any jobs which were lost 
the fault the blind 
From these stands and factory jobs 
during 1926 our blind people received 
$12,968.00, including some money re- 
ceived from temporary work. 

All facts above presented are sub- 
stantiated our records, and data 
will given request anyone 
interested the facts means 
toward benefitting the blind people 
his own community. 


have made effort 
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bolaget Gasaccumulator. 


LEARLY and brightly the bea- 
con sends its flashes through the 

darkness, flash after flash. Meth- 
odical clockwork the lantern throws 
out its light rays. Calm and unaffected 
changeable weather, the beacon 
sends out its warning over the seas. 

Gustaf Dalén, Stockholm, Swe- 
den, the man who revolutionized mar- 
ine lighting his ingenious inven- 
tions, has become 
bringer. But he, himself, left 
live blindness. 

the autumn 1912 while 
ments with his associates accumu- 
lator exploded. Several men were 
badly injured, Dr. Dalén himself 
severely that for time lingered 
between life and death. 

Before was fully restored, 
received the information that had 
been appointed the winner the No- 
bel prize for physics “as reward for 
his inventions self-working regu- 
lators used combination with 
gas accumulators for the illumination 
lighthouses and light-buoys.” 

Gustaf Dalén’s 
ual vitality and radiant intelligence 
such that returned his work 
after the catastrophe and still remains 
the head the concern has cre- 
ated, and the development which 
leading personally. Moreover 
large amount ingenious construc- 
tions, flashlight apparatus for rail- 
‘way signals; the new automatic 
warning signals for unguarded rail- 
way crossings; road traffic signals for 
automobile traffic order; searchlights 
lighthouses for safeguarding air- 


The Man Who Revolutionized Marine Lighting 


Editor’s: Note: The accompanying article concerning the life and work Dr. Dalén has been sent 
to the Outlook for the Blind by the company in Stockholm of which he is the Director—Svenska Antie- 


traffic during and large num- 
ber other adaptations the Aga- 
system have emanated from his labora- 
tory during the years since his blind- 
ness conceived him and carried out 
under his control. And still 
working out new ideas. 

His psychical vitality corresponds 
physical alertness which sur- 
prising. showing great social 
interest and joins the municipal 
life. 

The Nobel prize for Physics and 
the appointment Honorary doctor 
one Sweden’s Universities are 
the foremost marks 
mark esteem lies, however, his 
own work, which has become in- 
valuable practical importance. 

former days alternation the 
light characters small petroleum 
lights were attained, means 
screens, made rotate round the 
burner the influence the heat 
from the flame. For larger lights 
much higher light intensity, the flashes 
were obtained clock-work driven, 
rotating lens system. Whilst every- 
thing was rather expensive 
consumption fuel considerable, the 
lights the same time also demanded 
Lighthouse-keepers were forced 
spend their hard life the solitude 
the lighthouse, and times owing 
the inaccessible situation the 
lighthouse, was even impossible 
provide the keepers and light with 
absolute necessities. 

Then Dr. 
series 


Dalén came 
inventions. 


with his 
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THE MAN WHO REVOLUTIONIZED MARINE LIGHTING 


Dr. Gustaf Dalén 
Stockholm, Sweden, 
inventor automatic 
marine lights, and winner 
Nobel Prize for 
Physics, blind. Since 
the explosion which 
robbed him his sight 
has perfected many 
inventions. 


ceeded taming the unruly acetylene 
gas into obedient servant, foremost 
the service marine lighting; 
firstly means the flasher, which 


gives alternating light and dark 


iods produced automatically light- 
ing and extinguishing the flame, and 
secondly through the medium the 
sunvalve, the most wonderful Dr. 
Dalén’s inventions, from scientific 
point view, which automatically 
extinguishes the light dawn and 
relights dusk. light equipped 
with this apparatus could placed 
the most inaccessible places and 
left without any keeper and yet ful- 
fill its purpose. 

was invention, and 
Dr. Dalén’s reputation spread wide 
over the borders his native land. 


‘His path world renown, however, 
was not without many thorns, and 
even his first attempt come for- 
ward the field invention was 
disappointment. 

Born large country farm 
the south Sweden, decided early 
life take over his father’s farm, 
and after finishing his ordinary ele- 
mentary school studies passed 
through high school and school 
agriculture, where made special 
study dairy-farming. When sub- 
sequently took charge his father’s 
dairy, observed that the milk from 
different suppliers varied considerably 
fatness. considered this factor 
should form the basis payment, 
and therefore devised appara- 
tus for measuring the percentage 
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Lighthouse Panama which flashes Dr. 
Dalén’s invention. This automatic light 
installed lighthouses all over the world. 


fat. functioned satisfactorily that 
decided place before Sweden’s 
then highest authority dairy tech- 
nique, Gustaf Laval, who first 
received him rather gruffly but de- 
grees became exceedingly interested, 
finally producing drawing ap- 
paratus almost identical design and 
which Laval had just taken out 
patent. That was the so-called buty- 
rometer, which the young dairy stu- 
dent thus had anticipated. 


Laval, who immediately recog- 
nized the young man’s unusual tech- 
nical talent, advised him through 
technical school. The result the 
visit, therefore, was not exactly 
contemplated, but young Dalén de- 


cided follow the advice, and 
self-education and lessons during his 
free time, prepared himself 
short time for entry into Chalmers 
Technical Institute Gothenburg, 
examination. From the technical in- 
stitute Gothenburg, Dr. Dalén 
steered his course Switzerland, 
where went through the Polytech- 
nical Institute gaining the 
fundamental knowledge which was 
eventually carry him forward 
his revolutionizing inventions and the 
Nobel prize. 


This goal, however, was yet far 
distant. 1897 Dalén returned 
Sweden and concerned himself with 
the construction hot-air turbine. 
spite the considerable advantages 
the machine over others use 
that time, the degree efficiency 
the hot-air turbine was altogether too 
low, and these experiments were aban- 
doned after few years, whereafter 
Dalén was lead Destiny Sven- 
ska Karbid-och Acetylene-Aktiebolaget 
Stockholm. Here came con- 
tact for the first time with acetylene 
lighting, field which was sub- 
sequently gain his greatest triumphs. 


The young engineer’s interests were, 
however, very wide. Among other 
things, pondered very much over 
the new problem flying, and was 
also interested the possibility 
electric power for railway purposes. 


Amongst the inventions made 
during the ensuing period can 
mentioned pressure regulator for 
gas works, the object which was 
keep automatically constant pres- 
sure the pipe lines. This construc- 
tion still used Germany. His 
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former experience dairy-work left 
him peace and expressed itself, 
amongst other means, the invention 
pasteurizing apparatus and milk- 
ing machine which were purchased 
Separator. 

For several years, and including 
1905, Dalén was employed 
Laval’s Steam Turbine Works, near 
Stockholm, the same time acting 
Consulting Engineer the newly 
floated company Gas Accumu- 
lator, formed 1904, who had taken 
over the previously mentioned Acety- 
lenich Karbidaktiebolaget’s patents 
and activities. this way became 
further interested acetylene lighting, 
especially the Swedish Lighthouse 
Board had just then introduced this 
gas light-buoy for trial purposes. 

The consumption fuel for the 
flame the petroleum lamps old 
construction was considerable, the 
flame burned continually, flashes being 
obtained lenses screens. These 
screens were useless for acetylene 
light, owing the insufficient heat 
development from the comparatively 
small flame, and Dalén therefore be- 
gan contemplate other means 
obtaining flashes, which, previously 
mentioned, led the invention the 
now world-renowned flashlight ap- 
paratus. Experiments were com- 
menced 1905, and after several de- 
signs had been worked out, and 
model apparatus manufactured and 
tested, the flasher was ready for ex- 
ploitation the Autumn the same 
year. Its construction was care- 
fully contrived that only few minor 
modifications have been necessary 
since that time. This apparatus pro- 
duced the alternate light and dark 
periods lighting and extinguishing 


THE MAN WHO REVOLUTIONIZED MARINE LIGHTING 


the flame itself. give idea 
the surprising result afforded means 
this apparatus, can mentioned 
that one litre gas can divided 
this flasher into 10,000 flashes. 
The next problem solved was 
the composition porous mass for 
filling into the gas cylinders for run- 
ning the lights required—the so- 
called gas accumulators—intended 
prevent all risk explosion. early 
1896 two French chemists had suc- 
ceeded dissolving acetylene under 
pressure and storing the dissolved 
acetylene steel cylinders filled with 
porous mass which formed fine 
capillary system. Unfortunately, the 
resistance this mass was not 
blows and shaking, and the defects 


Revolving Light apparatus with 


automatic mantle exchanger. 


Perfected Dr. Dalén. 
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arising the mass were accompanied 
risks explosion. After number 
experiments, Dalén, together with 
assistant chemist, succeeded ob- 
taining better porous mass, which 
made the accumulators absolutely safe 
and indifferent shaking and blows. 

For lighthouse purposes, the gas 
accumulator proved the long- 
sought source energy, usable for 
every conceivable purpose. The num- 
ber accumulators simply calcula- 
ted according the gas consumption 
the light, and the facilities for gain- 
ing access the light. Accumulators 
are usually replaced only once year. 

When employed lighthouse, 
the flasher invented Dr. Dalén 
consumed gas also during day-time, 
when actually light needed. Dr. 
Dalén realized that further saving 
here could obtained, and the gas 
the accumulators made 
longer, which could greatly increase 
the practical value his lighting sys- 
tem. This urged Dalén his 
greatest invention, the sunvalve, and 
were not world-renowned be- 
fore, certainly became through 
this invention. Economy has always 
been characteristic Dr. Dalén’s 
inventive activities. Thus, not 
quite satisfied with the economy 
effected the flasher concerned 
himself with the construction 
valve for automatically extinguishing 
the light during the daytime, when 
desired, thereby gaining still further 
economy gas. Previous attempts 
had been made solve this problem 
the aid Selen, metal which 
possesses the property changing 
its electric conductivity with the light 
intensity. These valves had, however, 
never been perfected. Dr. Dalén 


made use another principle when 
putting forth his sunvalve. 

made use the facts that light 
and heat from scientific point 
view are the same kind radiated 
energy, the only difference being their 
different wave lengths. Absorbed 
light rays should therefore have the 
same effect bodies heat rays, 
viz., cause expansion. con- 
structed little apparatus consisting 
four homogeneous metal rods, pro- 
tected glass cylinder. One 
these rods placed centrally and sup- 
plied with light-absorbing surface. 
The other three are situated 
pherically and are light-reflecting, 
brightly polished. The black rod with 
its upper part well the peri- 
pherically arranged polished rods are 
connected metal plate, while the 
lower part free and ends with 
point, which fits precisely into cen- 
ter little lever near turning point, 
the one end which lever, depending 
its position, opens shuts valve, 
which its turn regulates the gas 
outlet the flashlight apparatus. 

The function ingeniously simple. 
When the lever not influenced 
the black rod, i.e., when night, 
tion that the gas passes freely the 
lower part the sunvalve the 
flashlight apparatus. soon day 
breaks and the apparatus exposed 
the daylight, the black rod expands 
more than the polished ones. 
need not necessarily sunshine, 
already diffused light the lever 
reacts the pressure the black 
rod. The precision extraordinary 
that the rod only need expand 
order extinguish the beacon. 
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Thanks this apparatus, which 
functions somewhat with the clear- 
ness the human brain, the gas con- 
sumption for beacons that burn the 
whole year round, could brought 
down 35-40% and the total gas 
saving large that gas storage, 
calculated for burning time three 
weeks for lighting with open flame 
and fixed light, lasts whole year 
when the flash apparatus and sun- 
valves, previously named, are em- 
ployed. 

Dr. Dalén began soon after with 
the production suitable incandes- 
cent light, adapted for using acety- 
lene. 1909 his endeavors resulted 
the mixing apparatus named after 
him, which means the gas pres- 
sure from the accumulator automatic- 
ally pumps air into the apparatus, 
where mixed with gas pro- 
portionally adequate quantities. The 
incandescent light obtained this 
mixing method known the name 
Dalénlight, has considerably increased 
the economy lighting with acety- 
lene. 

the open coast lights had 
been necessary use incandescent 
light instead open flame burners. 
The mixer produced the proper mix- 
ture acetylene and air, the range 
the light received the desired ex- 
tension, and great advantage was 
gained making even this kind 
lighthouse entirely automatic. The 
weak point light-installation with 
incandescent lamps was, however, the 
delicate incandescent mantels. Their 
life period cannot predetermined. 
But the question was how replace 
broken mantel without the aid 
human power? Dr. Dalén tackled the 
problem, and solved with his usual 


quickness. constructed auto- 
matic mantel exchanger, which carried 
out the work. 

The whole this lighting system, 
which, after the capital letters 
Aktiebolaget Gas Accumulator 
called the Aga-system, has been in- 
troduced all over the world. 


There story told about the 
thirteen year old Gustaf Dalén, who 
already was very interested me- 
chanical work. was great lover 
coffee and like all boys very 
sleepy the mornings. His father 
had, auction, bought old 
wall-clock, the broken mechanism 
which Gustaf soon understood 
how repair, but not satisfied with 
into alarm clock the aid 
striking device and bit plate. 
further combined the clock with 
sandpaper-covered friction wheel, 
which quarter hour before 
the alarm-work began strike, spun 
round couple turns and lighted 
match. This was fastened 
lever which, after lighting the 
match, swung gasoline lamp, 
the hood which was lifted away 
means cord running over 
couple wooden bobbins. Over the 
lamp was placed pot with coffee 
boiled the previous night. 

quarter hour later when 
the striking mechanism woke the 
mechanician was consequently 
light the room and the coffee ket- 
tle was bubbling. this boyish 
contrivance there was foretaste 


the ingenious automatic lighting 


system, which later should appear 
all the coasts the world, light- 
ing paths over the Seas. 
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Exhibit Work for and the Blind 


Mary CAMPBELL 


Chairman, Executive Committee, Exhibit Work for and the Blind, 
Sesqui-Centennial Exhibition 


OWARD the end 1925 the 
plans for Sesqui-Centennial 

International 
sumed definite shape, workers for 
the blind Pennsylvania began 
agitate the question national rep- 
resentation work for the blind 
the Exposition. This was discussed 
the members the American 
Foundation for the Blind and rep- 
resentative workers from different 
sections the country meeting 
New York December, 1925, 
but this national movement received 
little encouragement because the 
amount expense involved and the 
difficulty that government controlled 
and private organizations have 
appropriating money exhibit 
not held their own states. 


Pennsylvania workers for the 
blind, however, still felt responsi- 
bility toward having work for the 
blind represented the Sesqui- 
Centennial and, their request, 
conference those interested the 
blind the Commonwealth was 
called together Harrisburg upon 
invitation the State Council for 
the Blind. this meeting 
March 10, 1926, the representatives 
twelve the leading organiza- 
tions for the blind Pennsylvania, 
after general discussion, voted 
pool their interests and material and 
hensive, worth-while exhibit the 
Sesqui-Centennial. Their request 
that the State Council for the Blind 
loan the services its Executive 
Director assembling and super- 


vising this Exhibit was granted 
the Council March 23d. 

The executives the following 
eight organizations for the blind 
the Commonwealth with the addi- 
tion the Executive Officer the 
New Jersey Commission for the 
Blind, formed the General Com- 
mittee from which small Execu- 
tive Committee was chosen: 

The Pennsylvania Institution for 
the Instruction the Blind, the 
Chapin Memorial Home for Aged 
Blind, the Pennsylvania Home 
Teaching Society, the Pennsylvania 
Working Home for Blind Men, the 
Pennsylvania Industrial Home for 
Blind Women, Philadelphia; the 
Western Pennsylvania School for 
the Blind, the Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation for the Blind, Pittsburgh; 
the Pennsylvania State Council for 
the Blind, Harrisburg; and the New 
Jersey Commission for the Blind, 
Newark. 

All the above organizations 
made appropriations toward the ex- 
pense maintaining the exhibit and 
furnished apparatus and material. 
addition, substantial contribu- 
tions money and articles were 
made the national and other out- 
of-state organizations. 

The exhibit work for and 
the blind, under the auspices the 
Pennsylvania State Council for the 
Blind, occupied space 14’ 32’ the 
Palace Education. The end walls 
were decorated 


colorful rugs and the back wall 
were displayed map showing, 
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Exhibit the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition 


the use colored symbols, all 
the institutions for the blind the 
United States; panels prepared 
the American Foundation for the 
Blind and the National Committee 
for the Prevention Blindness; and 
panels photographs showing the 
blind school, play, and em- 
selected display articles made 
the blind, the various appliances 
used securing education were 
advantageously placed attract the 
passer-by. 

moving picture machine show- 
ing the activities the Western 
Pennsylvania School for the Blind 
was constantly operation the 
booth and stated hours during the 
week the auditorium the Palace 
Education two-thousand foot 


film entitled “Light For All” was 
shown depicting the education 
blind child Perkins Institution for 
the Blind. 

Each these features contributed 
the comprehensiveness the ex- 
hibit but the interested observer 
could not fail notice that the value 
the exhibit was greatly enhanced 
the activities the blind demon- 
strators who were the booth al- 
most continuously. 

Representatives organizations 
for the blind were charge the 
Exhibit each week during the period 
the Exposition. addition, these 
representatives brought blind peo- 
ple the booth demonstrate 
various activities. The Committee 


greatly indebted for this help. 
(Continued Page 43) 
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Graduate School 


CLASS sixteen students 

N1, the Harvard course the 

Education the Blind, -given 
for the sixth time the Univer- 
sity’s Graduate School Education, 
sat for its three-hour written exam- 
ination Saturday, January 22. Its 
official lecturer had fetched from 
Cambridge that morning the printed 
questions for the seeing members 
and released from his safe the same 
questions braille for the other 


members. The questions themselves 
follow here: 


ANSWER TEN THE ELEVEN 
QUESTIONS 


What has been called the cornerstone 
the education the blind, and 
why so? 

“You must establish all the contacts 
you can between the blind and the 
seeing.” Interpret this statement and 
tell how the application the prin- 
ciple has affected the procedure 
our special schools. 


Mention four people prominent the 
history embossed printing, and tell 
what each contributed. 

Compare the case blind children 
with that blind adults. 


Why are manual and industrial train- 
ing emphasized our schools for 
blind children? 

What you understand the ex- 
pression, “the prejudice the seeing 
toward the blind”? 

classify “the blind” such? 


Why was the beginning this twen- 
tieth century notable period 
American organized work for blind 
persons? 

Contrast “occupations” and vocations, 
applied people who can not see. 


10. Comment large vs. small shops 


for the employment working blind 
adults. 


11. Write reply letter from young 
adult your own sex, who has re- 
cently lost his eyesight and asks 
know what steps can take for his 
rehabilitation. 


Education 


The basis for answering the above 
was twenty-four lectures and quiz 
and about 384 hours required 
reading. Besides Mr. Allen the lec- 
turers were: Principal Van Cleve 
the New York Institute for the Edu- 
cation the Blind, Mr. Arthur 
Sullivan the National Red Cross, 
Director Bramhall and Messrs. 
Walsh and Ierardi, and Misses Birch- 
ard and Ridgeway, the Massa- 
chusetts Division the Blind, and 
Miss Langworthy, Instructor 
Special Methods Perkins Insti- 
tution. The men students were the 
new principal the boys’ school, 
one his “masters,” two A.B.’s 
from Ohio and and Gov- 
student-teacher from 
Japan; the women, one from each 
these states: Alabama, Georgia, 
Maryland, Minnesota and West Vir- 
ginia; three from Massachusetts; 
one from Canada; and two Govern- 
ment student-teachers from Cuba. 


The course Special Methods, both 
theory and practice, which Perkins 
began year ago and now repeat- 
ing, supplements the Harvard course, 
which may considered contrast 
one general method for background. 
Eleven the students the latter 
are taking under Miss Jessica Lang- 
worthy, who, after six years’ experi- 
ence principal instructor here and 
three summer sessions instructor 
the Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville, Tenn., pioneering 
this new field. Miss Langworthy and 
three others the Perkins staff are 
studying for the Harvard degree 
Ed.M. 


Blind Children Public Schools 


Principal, Public School Number Two, Paterson, 


CHOOL Number Two appreciates 
the honor being able co- 
operate the educational work 
for the blind. Fortunately, Paterson 
has been able the past few years 
great deal for the blind and 
partially blind children within its 
borders, and for some the adjacent 
towns. 
cannot emphasize too much, what 
fine thing think for pupils 
able get special education 
home, without having pack and 
off Trenton, some other 
place get the elementary training 
that child ought receive. 
better summary the most progres- 
sive thought education can 
found than the creed America’s 
foremost educator today, John 
Dewey, who says:- 


that all school life should 
grow out home life; that should take 
and continue the activities with which 
the child already familiar the home. 

that should exhibit these 
activities the child and reproduce them 
such ways that the child will gradually 
learn the meaning them, and cap- 
able his own part relation them. 

believe that this psychological 
necessity; and because this the only 
way securing continuity the child 
grown—the only way giving back- 
ground past experiences the new 
ideas given school. 

believe also social necessity 
because the home the form social 
life which the child has been nurtured, 
and connection with which has had 
his moral training. the business 
the school deepen and extend his sense 
values bound his home life.” 

When child sent away from 


home, loses one the most im- 
portant experiences life; the close 
relations with his family, the good 
natured firmness his father, the 


tender patient ministrations his 
mother, the rivalry and sacrifices for 
his brothers and sisters, 
stitute the most wholesome 
essary training that child can have. 
Especially child any way handi- 
capped needs his faculties sharpened, 
and industry stimulated un- 
usual degree make his way 
the world honest competition 
with others who have the advantage 
all their faculties. 

glad say that our teacher 
the blind, Miss Taylor, appreciates 
the importance letting the child- 
ren learn experience. Our blind 
children about the building with 
very little assistance. they bump 
into anything, they bump,—and 
they fall down, they fall down, and 
gradually they learn handle them- 
selves well any child. They 
must get their lessons and recite 
even competition with other children. 
That, understand, important 
consideration the treatment the 
handicapped. They must learn suc- 
ceed their merits without appeal 
sympathy favoritism. Fortun- 
ately the law compensation ope- 
rates, and the loss one direction 
made up, more than made up, 
proud say that some our blind 
graduates the high school are 
honor pupils. When they get into 
business, they will honor employees, 
for their minds will their work, 
and their ambitions centered mak- 
ing good with every talent that 
left them. 
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The blind and sight-saving classes, 
organized through the wisdom and 
foresight our Superintendent and 
Board Education September 
1923, has made possible for all 
blind partially blind children 
Paterson get education through 
the common and high schools without 
leaving home. 

One who has any actual experience 
institution where little children 
have matrons instead mothers, 
must deeply conscious the dif- 
ference between the best them and 
the child’s own home. know 


have magnificent asylums managed 
the kindest nurses and teachers, 
but well known fact that child- 
ren brought orphan asylum 
and similar institutions, are never 
quite the same children brought 


inclined say that 
home better than the first class in- 
stitution. 

Massachusetts where worked 
for number years, all the state 
wards were placed regular homes, 
instead being committed asy- 
lums. While was superintendent 
Cape Cod, had the supervision 
many these state wards, placed with 
good, wholesome farmers the Cape, 
and saw them steadily change from 
vicious little animals attractive 
and lovable boys and girls. These 
homes were nothing unusual; the 
children had the plainest food, 
and their share the family chores 
do. Nothing could better illustrate 
the wealth wisdom Dewey’s 
philosophy. any child needs the ad- 
vantage normal home life natural 
surroundings, the blind child. 
That one the outstanding accom- 


plishments creditable the Paterson 
school system. 

important part the work 
these children done the 
classrooms. 
object get these children into 
contact with other boys and girls 
blessed with perfect vision, and en- 
able them prepare their school 
work, and recite just well better 
than the average pupil. have 
succeeded some extent realizing 
this ambition. time goes on, 
hope make still further improve- 
ments. 

Much praise should all the 
teachers School No. that have 
shown willingness take these 
handicapped children in, 
classes time that they fit with 
the schedule these special classes, 
—make many little changes meth- 
ods allow for these special handi- 
caps, and share the responsibilities 
that all have for the training 
all pupils. 

The important thing, see 
it, continue our progress giv- 
ing these children good educa- 
tion possible right here home 
until they are through the high school, 
then they will old enough 
away college, enter business, 
take their life’s work wherever 
their fate lies. More and more, 
want make this education practical, 
make fit the home, and develop the 
character. process, the by- 
product may prove equal the prod- 
for them, will outbalanced 
what they can for us, and what 
can for ourselves, when 
think and strive, and sacrifice little 
for others. 


Louis Vierne, Famous French Organist, 
Visits America 


Louis Vierne, blind organist 


OUIS VIERNE, famous French 
composer and Titular Organist 
Notre Dame Cathedral, Paris, 

making his first American tour this 
season. 


This noted French musician long 
ago won position international 
fame, not only through the distin- 
guished quality his performances 
organist and improvisateur, but 
also virtue the brilliance his 
compositions. Born 
France, 1870, received his first 
serious musical instruction Paris 
under the supervision less 
person than the great Cesar Franck 
himself. Later, studying with Widor 
and Guilmant, won the first organ 


Notre Dame Cathedral, Paris 


prize the Conservatory the age 
24, being appointed assistant 
Widor St. Sulpice, and becoming 
assistant Guilmant his organ 
classes the Conservatory until the 
master’s death 


1900 was appointed the 
enviable post Titular Organist 
Notre Dame Cathedral, Paris, posi- 
tion which entitles the recipient 
life tenure. Although forced ill 
health relinquish all musical activ- 
ities for some years, Vierne has 
recently returned his duties with 
health restored and the maturity 
his powers. 

composer Vierne has achieved 

(Continued Page 32) 
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Selling Suits Measure 


Salesman for 


WAS born Dubuque, Iowa, May 
1889. the age four 

years met with accident 
which resulted the loss sight 
both eyes. ninth year entered 
the College for the Blind situ- 
ated Vinton, Iowa, where mas- 
tered the art hammock and fly-net 
making, broom making, and 
tuning and repairing. 1910 was 
graduated from the high school, and 
left school fight own way 
life piano tuner. 

first received employment the 
Schaeffer Piano Factory located 
Kankakee, Illinois. Later took 
independent tuning Dubuque and 
vicinity. For twelve years followed 
piano tuning profession. Then 
becoming interested the selling 
game tried line cigars for seve- 
ral months but with only moderate 
success. 

learned the Nash Company 
through paint salesman. After 
three months study wool, manu- 
facturing and weaving, obtained from 
local library, made application. 

The district manager finally phoned 
one his trips the city. 
was granted interview. This in- 
terview was somewhat one sided, the 
manager telling all the things 
could not do. could not measure, 
could not detect cloth, one would 
have confidence the measurements, 
would not able call the 
trade without guide, etc. 

After some parley, however, was 
given opportunity solicit busi- 
ness but was not given line sam- 


*Blind. 


Nash Company 


ples. merely got people interested 
and the arrival the manager 
would take him 
From March till the last week 
July was held down this form 
selling. Then the manager was pro- 
moted state manager. imme- 
diately procured case for and 

sold over two thousand 
suits and overcoats the present 
time. everything connection 
with the work except that corres- 
pondence read me. 

use tape line which have 
marked enable determine 
measurements down eighth 
inch. 

mark each swatch cloth 
New York point, putting down only 
the cloth number 6805 The 
sense touch helps much 
determining the differences weave 
and weight cloth. 

think the only blind person 
measuring suits and overcoats the 
country and giving exper- 
ience not much because 
great accomplishment, but rather be- 

see reason why other blind 
men should not succeed with like 
undertaking. course like any line 
salesmanship, one needs tact, per- 
sonality and thorough understand- 
ing the line. 

When decided sell clothes, the 
tape was first difficulty. always 
make point procure one the 
best tape measures had, then 
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SELLING SUITS MEASURE 


Without sight, Joseph Brake has meas- 
ured customers for more than two thou- 
sand suits and overcoats. 


small round button the six inch, 
the eighteen inch, the thirty inch, 
etc. marks. square button marks 
the feet. Inches and fractions are 
made possible stitching across the 
tape. can read tape rapidly 
and accurately one with sight. But 
reading the tape not the principal 
means obtaining perfect fit: 
careful study postures—how 


the head carried, whether erect, 
forward, well forward, whether 
the shoulders are high, regular, slop- 
ing, stooping. have devised all 
manner ways determining 
whether customer standing natur- 
ally when being measured. Sometimes 
mere friendly conversation 
about the advantages hard wor- 
sted; but while the customer inter- 
ested the détails manufacture 
watching how stands when 
not thinking his posture. Again, 
may taking inseam measure, 
when standing with the tape over 
shoulder suddenly turn the 
door and ask: ‘Was that Ford just 
passed?’ The customer relaxes, looks 
the direction have indicated, and 
have hand the back his 
collar for neck and slope informa- 
tion. find that man who habitually 
carries his head forward will often 
hold high when under the observa- 
tion the salesman. can easily 
detect this, however, for when the 
head thus held erect series 
little wrinkles occur the back 
the neck. coat worn will often in- 
dicate how the customer carries him- 
self. wrinkle front the 
shoulder, the sag the coat, the 
hang sleeve all tell their own 
story. amusing how often 
young man will take big breath 
swelling out his chest when the tape 
goes round him. think ex- 
panding, merely say, “Take good, 
deep has about all the 
air cells full and therefore can not 
move the tape inch. have him 
then for sure for say, ‘Now let 
out’ and when has done this 
draw quickly, and comes 
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normal again will draw the tape 
out correct chest measure. These 
are simple methods, know, but they 
work; and feel that owe suc- 
cess largely these details. 

“As going about unaided. 
will admit that not easy. have 
little annoyances such gates 
hanging open which sometimes take 
toll skin from knuckles, 
child’s wagon, kiddie-car, other 
leaves mark shin; but one 
has something contend with any 
line and long able dodge 
the autos and keep out open cellars 
consider myself lucky. The long 
training going about the city tun- 
ing pianos has made easy for 
locate house number. rare 
thing for miss the place 
two and little inquiry soon brings 
the door seek.” 

Regarding work the district 
manager the company says: 
was going contrary the advice 
the company putting Mr. Brake 
our selling force; was assuming the 
responsibility myself. knew that 
the public would feel that they were 
taking chance being measured 
man who could not see 
read his tape-line, ascertain the 
posture the prospect. But some- 
how had faith Mr. Brake. His 
enthusiasm carried beyond judg- 
ment, but has made good. For 
the past three years has been rep- 
resenting our company Dubuque 
and vicinity. stands very high 
among the Iowa salesman for the 
few alterations sent our office; 
fact, has more than once been 
top the list this respect. How 


manages convince skeptical 
public, how goes about the city 
and travels the neighboring towns 
alone, how can equal and even 
surpass our sighted force accuracy 
Mr. Brake makes light these 
things. says: find most people 
willing look into proposition, 
and although always confronted 
the prospect’s fear that blind 
man can not measure, gradually 
educating the people the fact that 


Vierne 
(Continued from Page 29) 


success nearly all fields compo- 
sition, with particular emphasis 
his organ works. 


Vierne arrived New York 
the France January 26, and 
immediately entered upon 
which will take him from the Atlantic 
the Pacific Coast and back 
period ten weeks, during which 
time will appear recitals 
nearly cities the United 
States and Canada. His American 
tour will include two recitals Bos- 
ton and appearances the Grand 
Court the Philadelphia Wana- 
maker Store, Williams College, 
Holy Cross College, Worcester, 
Wellesley College, Yale University, 
Princeton University, Smith College, 
Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, 
Cleveland, Chicago, Winnipeg, Ed- 
monton, Calgary, Vancouver, Seattle, 
Portland, Spokane, Los Angeles, San 
Jose, Stockton, Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Louisville, Rochester, Andover Acad- 
emy, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
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Wins Self-Reliance Prize 


prize $100.00 offered the 
White Plains Club White Plains, 
New York, for the best example 
self-reliance, was awarded January 
Leroy Watlington, twenty-year 
old blind negro youth. 

Watlington, spent nine years 
the Institute for the Blind New 
York City, where learned the three 
crafts that bring him his living, has 
been blind since was two years old. 


Atlantic City 


The Executive Committee the 
American Association Workers for 
the Blind announces that the 1927 
convention the association will 
meet Atlantic City. The meeting 
will from Monday evening, June 
20th, Friday noon, June 24th. Con- 
vention headquarters and meeting 
place will the Hotel Morton. 
The Association will have the exclu- 
sive use dining room seating two 
hundred and fifty people and 
auditorium seating four hundred. 
There will room the hotel 
accommodate all the members at- 
tending. 

This the first time the convention 
has met the Atlantic coast since 
1917. good program course 
preparation and large attendance 
expected. 

Inquiries regarding rates and re- 
quests for reservations should ad- 
dressed Robert Bramhall, Sec- 
retary the American Association 
Workers for the Blind, 110 Tre- 
mont Street, Boston, Mass. Rates 


for room and board will range from 
four dollars six dollars day. 
there are limited number four 
dollar day accommodations, pref- 
erence will given members com- 
ing their own expense. Members 
coming the greatest distance and 
making reservations early will 
given preference the allotment 
four dollar rooms. 


Paterson Week for the Blind 
(Continued from Page 15) 


Blind and the New Jersey Commis- 
sion for the Blind. 

sale merchandise made 
blind people was carried through- 
out the entire week. 

There were demonstrations 
various forms employment and 
recreation; also methods used 
teach blind and low-visioned chil- 
dren public schools. 

The following are the dates 
charge: Tuesday, December 14, 
Catholic Day; Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 15, Jewish Day; Thursday, De- 
cember 16, Protestant Day; Friday, 
December 17, Eastern Star Day. 

The speakers were: 

Mr. John Wilson, Superintendent 
Schools; Mr. Frank Rich, 
Principal Public School No. 
Dr. McCleary, Pastor the 
Church the Holy Communion; 
Mr. Fred Thompson, Superintend- 
ent Special Activities Public 
Schools; Dr. Max Raisin, Barnert 
Temple; Mr. James Wilson, Presi- 
dent Chamber Commerce; 
Father Leo Gardner, St. Joseph 
Church; Dr. Hamilton, St. Paul 
Episcopal Church. 
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CENTRAL PALACE 
125 East 46th Street 
New York City 


Subscription Price $2.00 per annum 


Please send promptly notice change address, 
giving both old and new; always state whether the 
change is temporary or permanent. 


MARCH, 1927 


Light Gone Out 


December last, word came 

the passing William Henry 

Illingworth, Headmaster (Super- 
intendent) Henshaw’s Institution 
for the Blind, Manchester, England. 
Mr. Illingworth’s death the blind 
Great Britain have lost sincere, 
intelligent 
while their confreres the rest 
the world have also lost sympathe- 
tic co-worker. 


William Henry Illingworth was 
born Sheriff Hutton, Yorkshire, 
the son the village schoolmaster 
and one five sons, all whom be- 
came headmasters schools for the 
blind deaf. believe the subject 
this sketch received his first appoint- 
ment superintendent import- 
ant school for the blind when went 
Edinburgh 1885 and assumed 
charge the Royal Blind Asylum 
and School that city. perhaps 
not too much say that the real 
history that institution began when 
Mr. Illingworth crossed its threshold. 
For nineteen years guided its des- 
tinies, and guided them always the 
way true progress. 1893 es- 
tablished and edited the magazine 
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known “Hora Jucunda” which 
today one the most important em- 
bossed periodicals the English- 
speaking world. About the same time, 
fact through the correspondence 
column “Hora Jucunda,” agi- 
tation was begun for the improvement 
the Braille system, which resulted 
1903, thereabouts, the final 
evolution what now known 
Revised Braille Grade While 
ganized properly equipped music 
and tuning department his School, 
and those who have seen and 
used the splendid quarterly folio 
known “The Craigmillar Harp,” 
can vouch for the continued quality 
the musical standard the Royal 
Blind Asylum and School, notwith- 
standing the fact that the true founder 
its musical section severed his con- 
nection with his creation 1904. 


that date Mr. re- 
ceived the appointment the Head- 
mastership Henshaw’s Institution 
Manchester, and here once more 
his vivifying touch produced re- 
markably healthy progressive 
body scholastic. One his innova- 
vations was definitely segregate 
adults from children, and pupils 
elementary work from those more 
advanced courses. largely due 
the administrative 
ability that Henshaw’s now one 
the best schools for the blind Great 
Britain. 


But Mr. Illingworth’s activities 
means began and ended within the 
precincts the particular school over 
which happened preside. 
was, fact, connected with practi- 
cally every worth-while activity car- 
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EDITORIALS 


ried the interest the blind 
his native land. was Fellow 
the College Teachers the Blind, 
and member of. endless Committees. 
was the British representative 
the Conference Teachers for the 
Blind Dusseldorf, Germany, 
1913, was one two representatives 
elected the blind the whole 
country wait the Honourable 
Mr. Fisher 1917 with view 
securing increased Governmental assis- 
tance for schools for the blind and 
deaf. was one the joint foun- 
ders the Northern Counties Blind 
Society, whose headquarters are now 
North Shields—in fact, his activi- 
ties were numerous leave 
time nor space for them listed 
here. 


Horace, writing ode his 
friend Torquatus, said: 


“Nos, ubi decidimus, 
Quo pater Aeneas 
Pulvis umbra sumus.” 


But the poet was wrong. whose 
life passed the service others 
does not become dust nor mere 
mournful shadow flitting and fro 
the Plutonian regions. lives 
immortal the grateful memory 
posterity, his name growing stronger 
greener with each passing year, 
like the sturdy pine tall hillside. 
And William 
though gone from among us, the 
physical sense, still ever present 
the affectionate memory 
and life-long endeavor ameliorate 
the condition the blind Great 
Britain. His example will raise 
new generation giants our cause. 


SHERMAN 


George Mitchell 


Mr. George Mitchell, principal 
the Oklahoma School for the Blind, 
for the past six years, died October 
27, 1926. Funeral services were con- 
ducted the auditorium the school. 
Mr. Mitchell had A.B. degree from 
Waynesburg College and M.A. de- 
gree from the University Oklahoma. 
Most his life had been spent the 
teaching profession. For number 
years was engaged Government 
work the Philippines. Mr. Mitchell 
had made himself thoroughly conver- 
sant with work for the blind, and was 
valued member the faculty 
the Oklahoma School. was born 
Nettle Hill, Pennsylvania, July 12, 
1876, and passed teacher’s examina- 
tion the age sixteen years. 


Radio Hour for the Blind 


The American Foundation for the 
Blind would like arrange with one 
the large broadcasting: stations for 
called “An Hour for the Blind,” 
which time there would offered 
program which would include reading 
digest the newspapers and such 
other matters prove inter- 
est blind radio fans. Will each 
blind person who owns radio who 
has easy access one please send his 
name and address the American 
Foundation for the Blind, 125 East 
46th Street, New York, The 
Foundation needs this information 
that may demonstrate the broad- 
casting station’s management the ex- 
tent the need and the number 
blind people benefitted. 
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Instruction the Blind Sweden 


From Interview with Dr. Gustaf Emanuel Ek, Rektor Executive Head 
the Royal Institute and Elementary School for the 
Blind Tomteboda, near Stockholm, Sweden. 


western Europe, teaching 

profession. The pay being good 
and the retirement pension sure, 
special inducements choose 
lifework are unnecessary. fact, 
though the Swedish normal schools, 
seminaria, charge tuition, more 
candidates apply there than are 
needed supply the yearly demand 
for teachers. Admission ex- 
amination; which means that teach- 


ing professed only the selected 
few. 


Certification normal school 
carries with license teach the 
common schools; but who would 
teach special school must have 
both general and special preparation. 
This preparation, being admittedly 
expert, commands additional salary. 
Instructing blind children there- 
fore higher professional grade 
than instructing seeing children, and 
naturally there lack proper 
applicants for it. When Rektor 
needs new teacher two ad- 
vertises, chooses whom recom- 
mend for government scholarship 
and receives these apprentices in- 
his institution. Out their sti- 
pend they pay for maintenance; but 
whatever their services may 
there, they receive salary. Their 
business study the history 
the education the blind, observe 
the special methods the classes 
and apply them under supervision. 
the close the school year’s 
experience they have proved them- 
selves worthy character and at- 


tainments alike and have passed 
thoroughgoing oral examination, 
Rektor recommends them for 
definite appointment. Observe that 
he, himself, does not appoint them: 
and that neither can discharge 
them when once settled under him 
teachers. They usually remain 
until reaching the retirement age, 
which sixty-two. 


Rektor himself normal 
school graduate and teacher ex- 
perience. His predecessor the 
Institute chose him apprentice 
and instructor there, and, upon his 
hinting that himself would soon 
have retire, the then Mr. Ek, 
while teaching, studied seven years 
the university for his A.B. and 
his Ph.D., obtained them and due 
time was appointed Rektor. 
also instructor mathematics and 
geography, twelve hours 
and his own steward and clerk, 
his working day being from the 
morning until night. won- 
der the retirement age 62. 


Near Stockholm there small 
nursery and kindergarten for home- 
less blind children between the ages 
two and seven. Upon reaching 
seven they and the other blind child- 
ren this age preparatory 
school for four years. Sweden has 
two such schools, one for about 
forty from the northern and middle 
sections the country, one for 
similar number from the southern 
section, 
schools they are transferred the 
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Institute for the Blind, Tomteboda, Sweden 


Institute which Tomteboda; 
and there they may stay six years. 
pupils number about 125. Their 
studies are those the common 
schools corresponding grade. But 
along with this the blind boys learn 
either brush-making, basket-making 
and the girls needlework, weaving 
and machine-knitting. The last two 
three years are exclusively voca- 
tional. Pupils whose parents wish 
them pursue what call high- 
school studies send them the 
common schools seeing, 
where they pay the usual tuition. 


the preparatory schools only 
women teachers teach; the Insti- 
tute, mostly men. And yet the 
over fourteen. For those who have 
become blind after this age and who 
will have had the common-school 
education the country, there are, 


also Tomteboda, two schools, one 
for men and one for women, where 
the newly blinded learn read and 
write braille and where all learn 
finish learning some chosen trade. 
these trade schools the one for 
women internat home, 
where they live two room, 
plan which experience has shown 
The one for men 
that is, the men come there daily 
for instruction and practice, being 
boarded, generally twos 
nearby families. Since these “men” 
range all the way from fourteen 
fifty years age, this boarding-out 
plan has proved more wholesome than 
living together home else- 
where. Here see followed the 


principle, not how cheaply but how 
well. 


There necessary limit time 
for learning trade. But when the 
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man woman has finished training 
working materials and returned 
his native place. every parish 
there organization which 
assists these people with orders and 
sales. And there are special depots 
where they may renew their stock 
materials low prices. 


Sweden provides for its blind who 
are also deaf feeble-minded 
crippled. Each such group goes 
school itself single large 
building where all live and from 
which any individual may trans- 
ferred adjoining working-home 
asylum sections under the same 
roof, there pass the 
his days. This plan, been 
found best alike for these 
people and for their relatives, ful- 
fills important mission. All the 
above institutions and agencies are 
state-supported. extremely un- 
likely that any Swedish blind child 
can escape the benefits education. 
But the blind are not patronized be- 
fore other disabled groups with any 
pension. 


Sweden has population about 
6,000,000 people, whom some 4000 
are blind. Within recent times the 
education the whole people 
the means for preventing unneces- 
sary blindness has grown rapidly 
and effectively, that there 
much less blindness than there used 
be. 


Like other progressive educators 
the blind Rektor has become 
dissatisfied with the rather narrow 
field after-school occupations 
followed his ex-pupils. Reading 


French, German and English 
does, told that from what 
had read the work for the blind 
America thought the trained 
ex-pupils the schools were more 
and more avoiding the special work- 
shop and working alongside the see- 
ing the world large. wanted 
come see for himseif; ap- 
plied for fellowship 
Swedish-American Foundation, and 
finally obtained through the good 
offices the Crown Prince, who 
deeply interested, being fact 
president the National Associa- 
tion for the Blind. The Prince had 
recently visited our hospitals and 
believed our institutions for the 
blind would also have something 
worthwhile impart. Landing 
New York, Dr. visited the many 
agencies for the blind that city 
and then followed itinerary 
nished him Principal Van Cleve, 
going far south Louisville, 
west St. Louis, north 
bault and east Boston. Like the 
thorough-going student that is, 
our Colleague not only examined in- 
each school and shop and place- 
ment bureau, met with his travels, 
but took down copious notes his 
findings; for has make 
written report the Foundation, 
the Government Department 
Education and his Board Di- 
rectors. 


Dr. has been Tomteboda 
school fourteen years and Rektor 
three those. young, vigor- 
ous and forward looking. know 
that visit his school would 
profit me. 


Epwarp ALLEN 


SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 


Second Annual Meeting 


The second annual meeting the 
Association Executives State 
Associations and Commissions for 
the Blind was held the rooms 
the Russell Sage Foundation, New 
York City, Thursday and Friday, 
December and Miss Lydia 
Hayes New Jersey, the president, 
presided and her welcoming mes- 
sage was read Miss Evelyn 
McKay New York. This message 
suggested early consideration, 
the executives, definition 
study recreations and 
social activities for the blind; meth- 
ods for securing desirable office 
personnel moderate salaries and 
the acceptance, philanthropic 
people, membership boards 
directors; and the best methods 
approach comforting and encour- 
aging those hospitals who are 
faced with serious operations. Ex- 
ecutives were present from New 
Hampshire, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Virginia, 
Indiana, New York, Missouri, Ohio 
and Connecticut, and messages ex- 
pressing regret inability 
present were received from various 
other state organizations. The dis- 
cussions were freely participated 
all present and was felt that 
the meetings were most worthwhile. 


The committee appointed study 
statistical forms, consisting Miss 
Hayes, Watts Virginia, and 
Latimer Pennsylvania, pre- 
sented its report and the discussion 
was opened Miss Grace Har- 
per New York, who suggested 
that such forms should contain ade- 
quate but brief identifying informa- 


tion and minimum fact, most 
which should relegated from the 
history sheet. The committee was 
asked revise its findings and 
report the meetings the 
June. 

Mrs. Mary Dranga Campbell 
Pennsylvania sketched the work 
the committee the Sesqui-centen- 
nial, which consisted 
Burritt Pennsylvania, Miss Hayes 
and herself. She said that the jury 
awards had presented medal 
honor the Pennsylvania Coun- 
cil the Blind recognition the 
excellence the booth and the work 
demonstrated and that the pur- 
pose the Council have copies 
this award sent the commis- 
sions and agencies which cooperated 
the enterprise. The executives 
extended Mrs. Campbell hearty 
vote thanks for her work con- 
nection with the exhibit. 

The committee collective buy- 
ing, consisting Mrs. Frances 
Reed Lumb Ohio, Robert 
Bramhall Massachusetts, and Mr. 
Latimer Pennsylvania, was pre- 
sented Mrs. Lumb. She reported 
that answers had been received 
questionnaire but that there was 
lack unanimity the replies and 
that some the larger commissions 
questioned seriously the advisability 
buying collectively. discussion 
followed the report and the matter 
was referred back the committee 
with the request that continue its 
work and report later meeting. 


brooms was interjected during the 
report this committee and the 
feeling was expressed the heads 
several commissions that the 


prison-made product menace. 
was voted that the committee 
collective buying instructed 
draw resolution protesting such 
prison-made goods and that copies 
sent the heads all com- 
missions order that they may take 
further steps protest against such 
products. 

The report the committee 
New Hampshire, Mrs. Campbell 
Pennsylvania, and Stetson Ryan 
Connecticut, was read Mr. 
Ryan. The committee presented 
chart which gave the relief and pen- 
sion statistics for the past fiscal year 
the eighteen states which such 
disbursements were made. This re- 
port was made the basis the com- 
mittee’s findings. The recommenda- 
tions the committee, that the 
American Foundation for the Blind 
asked prepare pamphlet giv- 
ing survey work pension and 
relief-giving states (that the Out- 
look for the Blind asked pre- 
sent authoritative paper pen- 
sions and relief for the blind Eng- 
asked secure some conservative 
relief disbursing agent from outside 
the work speaker the next con- 
vention, were adopted. 


Three-minute outstand- 
ing achievements their respective 
states were given Mr. VanVliet 
Meyer; Minnesota; Mr. Latimer 
Pennsylvania; Chadwick, 


Indiana; Mrs. Campbell Pennsyl- 
vania; Mrs. Lumb, Ohio; Miss Au- 
drey Hayden, Missouri; and Mr. 
Ryan, Connecticut. 
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Mr. Robert Irwin the Ameri- 
can Foundation for the Blind was 
asked present his report embody- 
ing plans for survey employ- 
ments for the blind. reported 
that was the consensus re- 
cent meeting employment agents 
for the blind that employment sta- 
tistics the various states should 
secured for period far back 
1920. The executives seemed 
one mind, that such period was too 
long and was voted that the in- 
formation secured the various 
states covering the period from 
January, 1926. 


was voted that the executives 
urge the American Foundation for 
the Blind establish, connection 
with its headquarters, 
exhibit stressing occupations for the 
blind; and that the executive co- 
operate this effort with the Foun- 
dation contributing pictures, 
charts, and other material which 
would assistance. was also 
voted that the association execu- 
tives offer responsible for one 
session the biennial convention 
Workers for the Blind held 
June this year. 


“Key Braille” 


“Key Braille” the Moon 
Type has recently been published 
the National Institute for the Blind, 
224 Great Portland Street, London, 
and sample copies have been sent 
the libraries. small seven-page 
pamphlet introducing the reader 
Grade One, and should interest 


all who read the Moon type with- 
out difficulty. 


Blind Ice Man 


LOVEWELL 


neighborhood ice man 
New York City institution fam- 
iliar apartment house dwellers 

from the Bronx Greenwich Vil- 
bought daily from the big dealers, 
stored dark basement rooms and 
sold from push carts “ten” “twen- 
ty” and cent pieces. 


those neighborhoods where win- 
dow sills are used for refrigerators 
during the cold months the basement 
ice man usually carries coal which 
also sells small quantities. Some- 
times adds little wood his 
stock trade. 


Hudson Street, far down 
the lower West Side New York, 
James Galvin has for fourteen years 
managed little ice and coal business 


James Galvin was unskilled laborer when lost his sight. 


this sort, although entirely 
blind. Mr. Galvin was born Coun- 
Kerry, Ireland, sixty years ago and 
was well past forty when blindness 
came upon him through infection 
the eyes. knew nothing land 
occupations for was sea going 
man with job one the Fall 
River boats. his young days 
had sailed long voyages from 
many ports. His calloused hands 
could not master raised type lessen 
the tedium idle hours but 
arranged his life there would 
idle hours. was strong and 
muscular and sixty works from 
half past seven the morning until 
eight night. 


“They are mostly working people 
sell to,” explains. “They don’t 
get around buy until after supper 


has since established himself ice business his own. 


and don’t dare home for fear 
will 


There big “Ice” sign over the 
cellar where Mr. Galvin stores his 
ice and coal. lighted kero- 
sene lamp and heated 
stove. His tools are right hand— 
saw and the tongs with which 
lifts the ice cakes. His system 
measurements simple. does not 
weigh the ice but cuts the cakes into 
the sizes sells placing boards 
different dimensions top the 
large cakes and thus guided, sawing 
off his “twenty” and “thirty” 
cent pieces. 


makes his deliveries carry- 
ing the ice his back burlap bags, 
climbing many flights stairs 
houses where there dumb 
waiter shaft. “There’s always some- 
body take across the street,” 
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says, don’t often wait long. 
make lots little trips with ice. 
When carry coal make more 
one trip, for take hundred pound 
bags. The way coal now get 
ton for $14.50 and sell for 
Sometimes make twenty trips and 
sometimes forty trips ton. When 
started business coal was only 
ton.” 


The advantage the ice business 
for man his predicament the 
small outlay required. 
rent and ton coal with few 
dollars’ worth ice will permit 
quick turnover. any other 
successful business clientele must 
gradually developed and the propri- 
etor established the neighborhood. 
Mr. Galvin forced meet compe- 
tition, but spite all obstacles 
his way has held his ground 
successfully for fourteen years. 


Unguided, 
Mr. Galvin 
makes many 
trips daily 
the stairs 
apartment 
houses 
delivering ice. 
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EASTERN CONFERENCE 


Eastern Conference Home 
Teachers 


The mid-winter session the 
newly formed Eastern Conference 
Home Teachers was held 
Watertown, 
Mass., Friday and Saturday, Febru- 
ary and too late reported 
the March issue the Outlook for 
the Blind. 


Sesqui-Centennial Exhibit 
(Continued from Page 25) 

The policy having different or- 
ganizations for the blind charge 
the Exhibit was real value 
the cause Pennsylvania. Mem- 
bers the Boards Managers 
well the executives the several 
organizations received inspiration 
and wider acquaintance with gen- 
eral activities relating the blind. 

Medal Honor was awarded 
the name the Pennsylvania 
State Council for the Blind for its 
collective exhibit which not only in- 
terested thousands visitors from 
different sections the United 
States and foreign countries but 
which has been real inspiration 
workers for the blind and has 
successfully demonstrated the high 
standard workmanship that can 
attained articles made the 
blind. 

What this exhibit and demonstra- 
tion work for the blind may mean 
for the cause one can say but 
workers for the blind have the sat- 
isfaction knowing that many 
visitors the Exposition left the 
comprehension the abilities the 

blind. 


HOME TEACHERS 


Short Story Competition 


The Association for the 
Blind Dublin announces the third 
short story competition for “The 
Blind the Association’s offi- 
cial organ. 

prize five pounds offered 
for the best original 
about four thousand words length. 
All entries must reach the editor be- 
fore the first August, 1927, and 
the magazine will not responsible 
for the loss any story which may 
submitted for this competition. 
Only blind partially blind persons 
are eligible compete. The trend 
the short story should conform- 
ity with the general spirit “the 

Blind Citizen.” 


Junglegym 


The New York Commercial for 
February comments editorially 
“Junglegym” follows: 

“The product offered the Play- 
ground Equipment Company, 122 
Greenwich Street, New York, 
apparatus that remarkable its 
attraction and real physical develop- 
ment. The deep seated instinct the 
young climb and experience sort 
new adventure entirely satisfied 
the Junglegym. Made the finest 
galvanized pipe and special fittings, 
with moving parts, Junglegym 
considered the Playground super- 
intendents and supervisors one 
the most economical 
equipment yet invented. Moreover, the 
practicability the device firmly 
established the successful results 
obtained from its use children 
schools for the blind.” 
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Blind Girls Make Lamp Shades Texas 


Laura Davies 


All these lamp shades have been made blind women. 


local furniture 


dealer has cooperated their sale. 


years ago, one the dele- 

gates from the Houston Lions 

Club the International Con- 
vention Cedar Point, Ohio, was 
local furniture dealer, Mr. 
James. During his absence, visi- 
ted the work shops for the blind -in 
the old home the Cary Sisters, 
and returned home enthused with 
the possibilities similar work 
Houston. 


The Lions Club gave its approval 
and its influence, but had funds 
help him. was given the Chair- 
manship the Committee Indus- 
trial Work for the Blind, with free- 
dom whatever seemed best. 
After considerable correspondence 
with other institutions, lamp shade 
work was chosen. One worker wrote: 
“Don’t make the mistake have 
made holding your blind workers 
down menial tasks. Their sensi- 
tive fingers are capable the most 
delicate work, which ought com- 


mand higher market price than 
what the blind usually do.” Lamp 
shades seemed the very thing 
try out. 


the art, agreed teach the girls 
her home two evenings week. 
there was one else take them 
there, Mr. James acted truck driver, 
went after them, and took them home. 
They were scattered from one end 
the city the other, seldom 
got through before twelve one 
o’clock night. Nine girls were 
taught the beginning. Later, the 
number was increased 
Only five lessons were required. The 
first night the girls were taught 
wrap the wire frames. The second 
night, put the linings. The 
third night sew the outside 
covering. The fourth night put 
the braid, fringe, and other trimmings, 
and the fifth night, make artificial 
flowers. 


The girls were apt pupils, and am- 
bitious start the real work. 
When they were ready, Mr. James 
gave them room his store for 
work shop. also financed the buy- 
ing supplies, and paid the girls 
regular weekly salary. There was 
never happier more 
group workers. The shades were 
faultlessly made, and commanded the 
highest prices. The shades were dis- 
posed the James Furniture 
Company, and the proceeds turned in- 
the fund for buying supplies and 
paying the girls. The high class 
materials used and the dainty work- 
manship gradually established repu- 
tation, and orders came first locally, 
and later, many from outside the 
city. 


was red letter day, when they 
won their first wholesale order. They 
secured the merits the case, 
competition with New York and 
Chicago manufacturers. was 
order for one hundred shades, 
ready for delivery week’s time. 
Six the girls were put the task, 
and was finished due time. Every 
shade passed inspection and was de- 
clared the usual high standard 
which the girls had set for them- 
selves. 


The appreciation which the girls 
feel and express for the opportunity 
doing this work, can not over- 
emphasized. Most them have been 
more less dependent all their lives. 
One said she experienced the happi- 
est moment her life when the 
money she had earned was placed 
her hand the first Saturday. was 
not only the first money she had 
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earned, since she became blind, but 
was also the first she had held 
her hand during all these years. The 
thought that she had earned her- 
self, and could week after 
week earning more, made her feel 
the work shop was little corner 
Heaven itself. 


The most difficult problem this, 
all other such enterprises, 
marketing the product large 
scale. has been successfully done 
small scale for year. the 
market demand grows, the output 
will increased. More workers will 
taken in, and other occupations for 
both men and women inaugurated. 


The plan for the future ambi- 
tious one. This three simi- 
lar institutions, which combined will 
furnish employment for all the blind 
men and women Texas. build- 
ing fund has already been started for 
the Houston unit. Each the three 
units modeled after the State 
School for the Blind Austin, with 
dormitories and apartment house 
facilities for the workers. They are 
basis, with all the profits turned into 
the pockets the workers instead 
into the coffers some big manu- 
facturing concern. 


The dreamer originated the 
plan, and pushing it, success- 
dreamer. man who has de- 
veloped his own business from noth- 
ing half-million turn-over an- 
nually and the ability gener- 
ously contributing augurs greater 
things the future. 
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The Educational Value Physical Education 
for Blind Girls 


Vivian 


Associate Physical Education, University California, charge Physical Educa- 
tion Program for Girls, California School for the Blind 


PART III 


club, gave Cotillion one eve- 

ning. Each member the or- 
ganization invited guest and thus 
merry group people possessing 
the extremes sight met and danced 
“the evening through.” cotillion 
merely dance whereby there 
great deal mixing dancing 
favors are given for each dance. “La 
Favorite Cotillion” signified each 
one that each partner turn was the 
favorite one. Couples lined the 
sides the room and after each 
dance they went back their orig- 
inal places. “School days” the 
boys received hair ribbons favor 
their partner and the sound 
music, many couples danced around 
the room, the girls displaying their 
many colored hair ribbons while the 
boys admired them. Then the girls 
had chance favor the boy oppo- 
site her with Buster Brown collar 
which the boy gladly wore. Sugar 
Bowl provided opportunity for 
general mixer for frequent inter- 
vals the pianist stopped playing and 
the boy would then have change 
his partner, dancing with the girl 
nearest him. All children like 
make-believe the boy favored any 
girl other than his partner with 
apron and large kerchief put around 
her neck and immediately the girl 
assumed the attitude Pilgrim. 
The scene was changed fierce and 


Kismet Club, social service 


bloody one when the girls favored the 
boys with daggers and the Bold 
Pirates took charge. 


Matching cards was eagerly par- 
ticipated in. Each girl had find 
boy with half the corresponding 
card and advertisements were cut 
two and matched the same way. 


The girls dressed lollypops and they 
served means for dance where 
both parties concerned longingly hung 
their lollypops the music was 
the only sound the room. 


The Streamer figure proved more 
successful than had been anticipated. 
Each boy held streamer hung over 
screen and each girl chose stream- 
and then danced with the boy 
the end the ribbon. Stuntifica- 
tion, the boys were required find 
their partner doing some action such 
playing the piano, weeping 
corner, etc. Here, course, sight 
was employed less than with normal 
children. The boys were given slips 
paper stating what they would find 
their partner doing while the girls’ 
slips described their action. Very lit- 
tle assistance was given during the 
dance. 


The boys danced with their own 
partner the Elimination dance. Each 
couple had number and four five 
numbers were drawn and called 


time until the best dancers remained 
the floor. Simple prizes were 
awarded. 


During the last dance, the boys fa- 
vored the girls with French caps 
which tied coyly under the chin and 
they adjourned “Vista del Mar” 
where the French waitresses gladly 
took their orders. 


When “Vista Del Mar,” the new 
dormitory for the girls, was finished, 
dedication services were arranged for 
and exhibition the girls taking 
physical education was included the 
program. Many hours were spent 
preparation for the day but the girls 
worked with interest and enthusiasm. 
The program included five numbers. 
The first was dance the advanced 
class, the Daldans. The girls were 
dressed Swedish costumes which 
added the effectiveness the 
dance. 


The intermediates next appeared 
Danish costumes for Seven Jumps. 
This dance consists step hops with 
various movements the end each 
series. The circle formation made 
especially adaptable for the class. 


demonstration class work was 
given the advanced class. This in- 
cluded various forms marching 
well figure marching, rhythm 
training accenting different beats 
the music with the hands, also with 
the feet and movements with the 
arms. After short gymnastic les- 
son the girls did the following stunts, 
sit up, cart-wheel, roll over and sit 
up, turning under stick, squat, going 
through stick, human ball, bear 
walk, top, elephant walk, Indian 
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wrestle, somersault, knee dip, and 
Humpty Dumpty. 


The Sailors’ Hornpipe danced 
costume the Intermediate was 
source pleasure each girl well 
the many visitors. 


The program was concluded 
May Pole Dance, adaptation the 
May Day Gallop which the girls, 
dressed dresses pastelle shades, 
skipped around the May Pole with 
streamers, and out the circle, 
around their partner and finished with 
the weaving and final spin. 


The proper psychology teaching 
the greatest importance this 
line work. Special interest must 
present and there inspira- 
tion comes from the class. The tragic 
side not dealt with and sympathy 
extended helpful way that 
there marked demand for pity 
the schools. That teacher best 
fitted for her work who has mag- 
netic personality, who gives encour- 
agement when needed, who views the 
children normal children, who 
makes the girls feel that their inter 
ests are her interests, that what they 
means great deal her. She 
continually called upon use self- 
confidence, opposed self-conceit, 
self-control which 
are three essential characteristics 
leader. Most students appreciate defi- 
niteness purpose, largeness aim, 

faith and tenacity purpose, insight, 
good judgment, love and sympathy 

their teacher. The teacher must 
have the greatest patience, for oft- 
times many explanations well 
demonstrations are necessary. She has 
realize that rule can followed 
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with all children, that “there 
virtue forcing child what 
hard,” that “the essential quality 
work not hardness unpleasant- 
ness. Spontaneous interest better 
driver than forced attention.” “The 
teacher must realize that the reward 
punishment motive not very educa- 
tional. The child needs doing 
things because his own direct in- 
terest. The new psychology be- 
havior tells that the only way 
can educate reform through the 
desires, needs, interests the indi- 
vidual. The schools should planned 
terms what the child most needs 
work out relation real world. 
present, they tend express the 
system which teachers and prin- 
ciples can most easily function.” 


The future physical education 
the blind depends great deal upon 
those who are actively engaged the 
work. The workers are responsible 
for extending their best efforts toward 
getting the three requisites whole- 
some play which are “room play in, 
material play with and the best 
type play associates and leaders.” 
Care must taken the construc- 
tion gymnasium meet the needs 
blind children. Equipment should 
very extensive and the instructors 
should constantly ready adapt 
their methods such way that they 
may useful for the blind. The 
teacher’s influence the children 
paramount importance for she can 
play important role helping 
shape the lives many children, 
all the work, effort should made 
set high standards and link 
physical education with the aims and 
purposes general education. 


The most important point con- 
sideration the success the future 
work for the blind rests upon the 
adoption new attitude toward the 
blind. They should treated nor- 
mally far possible. the 
present time there are many organi- 
zations which are exerting powerful 
influence advancing the interests 
the blind and much credit due them 
but yet the path not open one. 


conclusion, Dr. French’s distinc- 
tion between charity and education 
especially worth while. 


“However excellent the motive out 
which charity may grow, com- 
monly applied, the bane the 
blind and not only offers funda- 
mental solutions their problems but 
actually keeps such solutions from be- 
ing made. the education the 
blind two aims have always been 
paramount importance, the first, that 
giving them the fullest possible 
extent, the heritage culture which 
would tend draw them closer into 
the great society men and break 
down the barriers incident their 
physical the second, ren- 
der them nearly possible eco- 
nomically independent. Charity, the 
narrower sense which that word 
applied, seeks primarily remove the 
blind from the economic struggle, not 
fit them for it, and render them 
physically comfortable the smallest 
possible outlay cash and energy; 
secondarily, may seek help them 
bear part the burden imposed. 
Genuine education has sought make 
the blind truly independent thought 
and deed, remove their queerness, 
mental and physical, manner and 
habit, and render them wholesome- 
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human. Though must ever face 
the fact that best education can 
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activities rather uncertain mini- 
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cious interference the guise help- 
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The Bulletin Board 


Contributions news work for the blind all over the country are desired 
for these pages. All manuscripts must the editor’s hands five weeks 
prior the date publication. 


December, Miss Anne Connelly, 

Head the Home Teaching De- 
partment the Virginia Commis- 
sion for the Blind, resigned enter 
the Insurance business Pennsyl- 
vania. 


April 1st the Department for 

the Blind the Brooklyn Bu- 
reau Charities will move into the 
new building No. 289 Schermer- 
horn Street, where every modern 
method industrial occupation will 
offered the blind women 
Brooklyn. The workshop will em- 
ploy sixty the various handicrafts 
with department for commercial 
employment such collating ad- 
vertising matter. dining room ac- 
the equipment and roof garden, 
up-to-date library and reading 
room and Scout room for our troop 
eighteen girls which recent 
addition our work Brooklyn. 
The remainder the building 
occupied the other depart- 
ments the Brooklyn Bureau 
Charities and other charitable or- 
ganizations the city. 

The Blind Players Club Brook- 
lyn will give their annual benefit 
for the blind women Brooklyn 
the Academy Music March 
9th and 10th. The proceeds last 
year from this event were $7,000 
from two performances and 
hoped exceed this amount 1927. 

The annual Week for the Blind 
will held the first week May 
the 106th Infantry Armory, Bed- 
ford and Atlantic Aves., Brooklyn. 


the part the Managers the 
New York State School for the Blind 
Batavia have the school trans- 
ferred from the jurisdiction the 
State Department Charities the 
Education Department the state, 
their desires have been realized and 
January Ist, 1927, the school passed 
under the Education Department. The 
title the Board Managers 
changed “The Board Visitors.” 
The superintendent the school will 
hereafter chosen the Board 
Regents the recommendation the 
Board Visitors. General rules and 
regulations regarding the conduct 
the school will made the Board 
Regents. While this transfer 
supervision and control will probably 
not result any radical change the 
policy the school, does classify 
the school where belongs 
strictly educational and not chari- 
table institution. The schools for the 
blind throughout the country are com- 
ing more and more recognized 
educational institutions. 


ORKERS for the blind Con- 

necticut have been heartened 
the appointment the Rev. Edward 
Congregational minister, chaplain 
the State Senate, the appointment 
date from January 1927, and 
cover period two years. Six years 
ago, through the efforts the State 
Board Education the Blind, Mr. 
Ayer was named chaplain the 
House Representatives. Two years 
ago was appointed chaplain the 
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Senate and the appointment that has 
recently been made which 
succeeds himself. Chaplain Ayer has 
made fine record these appoint- 
ments both for the high quality and 
brevity his prayers. When was 
House chaplain the lieutenant gover- 
nor the State paid him high com- 
pliment saying that noticed 
that the members came the open- 
ing exercises the House larger 
numbers than had ever known 
them before. Mr. Ayer lost his 
sight while was freshman 
Amherst. completed the course 
the Yale Divinity School.without 
reading sight. 


Esther Thompson, grad- 

uate the Western Penn- 
sylvania School for the Blind 
June, 1925, and Miss Conley’s 
School Shorthand June, 1926, 
has been appointed office assistant 
the Western Pennsylvania School 
for the Blind. Since graduating 
from the business school, Miss 
Thompson has been employed 
secretary prominent Pittsburgh 
attorney. addition being office 
assistant, Miss Thompson will take 
charge the Charles Taylor 
Printing Office, which publishes 
quarterly magazine, “The 
Miss Thompson will also act 
our publicity agent and corre- 
spondent the “Outlook for the 
Blind.” 


the month December 

sale articles made the 
blind was held the Plankinton Ar- 
cade Milwaukee which netted about 
$2,200.00. The sale was held under 
the State Agency for the Adult Blind, 


with Mr. Parks, Director, Miss 
Mary Hulbert, Placement Worker, 
and Mr. Costigan, Sales Agent. Miss 
Hulbert had charge the sale. The 
overhead expenses were borne the 
state; and the proceeds all sales 
went the blind workers. 


Oklahoma School for the 
Blind has just added its equip- 
ment new hospital which will 
called the “Thompson-Hoss Hospital,” 
recognition the unselfish services 
two Muskogee physicians who have 
devoted large amount attention 
and professional skill the children 
the school. Funds for the hospital 
building were granted the Okla- 
homa Legislature 1925. The hospi- 
tal serves primarily for the use eye 
treatments the general health rec- 
ord the school good that there 
was not single case illness which 
required the services physician, 
reported during the past two terms. 


New York Public Library 
has recently issued supple- 
ment its catalogue Braille music 
scores. The catalogue now includes 
most the music from the Ameri- 
can Printing House for the Blind 
and from the Illinois School for the 
Blind and much the music from 
the National Institute for the Blind, 
London. lists five magazines 
interest musicians, three Eng- 
lish, one French and one Ger- 
man. Vocal-and violin music are 
represented well piano and 
organ. Mr. Rodenberg, head 
the music- department the 
Illinois School for the Blind, writes 
with enthusiasm claiming that 
will assistance the blind 
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the country, other list com- 
bining titles from all presses avail- 
able. sent free upon request. 


December, 1926, new organiza- 
tion, the Mobile Association for 
the Blind, was established Mobile, 
Alabama. The President 
Stallworth. 


AST fall about 200 Harvard and 

Radcliffe students Social 
Ethics, accompanied their pro- 
fessors, visited Perkins Institution 
two groups and were given spe- 
cial demonstrations the pupils 
their diversified activities, both out- 
side and inside the buildings. Di- 
rector Allen, who had previously 
told his pupils how such demonstra- 
tions would react favorably upon 
them and their cause, conducted the 
visitors about for two hours and 
half, explaining them from time 
time the whys and wherefores 
what they saw. knew that the 
visit, though his invitation, was 
required field work and that each 
student would write out account 
his impressions. 


One 


such visiting student 
former who now editor 


“Common Ground,” 
which organ the Massa- 
chusetts Teachers Federation has 
circulation 5500, requested and 
obtained for the January number 
write-up Perkins 
under the caption, Massachusetts 
Institution Which Teachers Should 
Know About.” appeared lead- 
ing article the issue whose cover 
picture cut the last Harvard 
class assembled Watertown. 


December over three hundred 
sightless and their friends gave 
Grasselli Cleveland. Eight years ago 
Mr. Grasselli presented his former 
home the Cleveland Society for the 
Blind and the gathering was mani- 
festation appreciation and good 
will the part those benefitted 
Mr. Grasselli’s generosity and his 
continuous interest the blind 
Cleveland. 

The reception was held the rec- 
reation hall the Cleveland Society. 
After address welcome loving 
cup was presented Mr. Grasselli. 
musical program blind chorus 
followed and there were number 
speeches blind persons representing 
different phases social and indus- 
trial work. One young woman spoke 
for the dictaphone operators, one for 
the Grasselli House Industries, one 
for the Optimists Club. Men spoke 
for the Broom Shop, the Standkeepers, 
the Piano Tuners, and the several 
clubs. After these speeches the com- 
pany adjourned the house which 
was Mr. Grasselli’s gift where refresh- 
ments were served. The evening’s en- 
tertainment was concluded dancing 
spirited music from blind or- 
chestra. 

This tribute Mr. Grasselli’s in- 
terest was marked stimulating 
spirit good will and gratitude 
the part the blind people them- 
selves. 


Rochester Association 

Workers for the Blind has received 
legacy $200,000 for new build- 
ings. Half this sum will in- 
vested new workshop which will 
also contain assembly hall and 
bowling alley. 


Ophthalmia Neonatorum Cause Blindness 


RECENT canvass schools for the blind the United States has 
been made the Bureau Research the American Foundation 
for the Blind regarding the prevalence ophthalmia neonatorum 
(babies’ sore eyes) cause blindness. The following table sta- 


tistics has been compiled from the replies questionnaires sent these 
schools and classes. 


will noted that contrary the practice previous years have 
omitted calculate the percentages for each school, feel that per- 
centages figured upon such small numbers are likely misleading. 
have, however, included this table percentages the total num- 
bers, which will over period years show the trend for the entire country. 


Day school classes for the blind were asked exclude from their re- 
ports all pupils under instruction sight saving classes. Although 
not wish enter into discussion the subject this time, only 
fair state that objection has been raised certain quarters the exclu- 
sion all sight saving class and low vision class pupils the ground 
that this constitutes definition blindness based educational method 
rather than upon degree visual defect; and least one system has asked 
that its statistics not included this basis. 


The Foundation wishes thank superintendents and supervisors 


schools for the blind for their ready cooperation the assembling this 
material. 


SEVEN SCHOOLS AND CLASSES FOR THE BLIND—1925-1926 


Total 
1925-26 


Alabama School for the Data not given 
Arizona School for the Deaf and 
Arkansas School for the Blind...... 115 
California School for the 103 


Colorado School for the Deaf and 


New 
U 
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Total 
Schools Pupils 


1925-26 1925-26 


Idaho State School for the Deaf and 
the Blind 


Kansas School for the Blind 

Kentucky School for the Blind 

Louisiana School for the Blind 

Maryland School for the Blind 
(White) 


Massachusetts School for the Blind 
and Perkins Institution 

Michigan School for the Blind 

Minnesota School for the 

Mississippi School for the 

Missouri School for the Blind 


New Mexico Institute for the 
New York Institute for the Educa- 
tion the Blind 
New York State School for the Blind. 
North Carolina School for the Blind 
and the Deaf (White) not given 
(Colored) not given 
North Dakota School for the Blind. 
Ohio State School for the 
Oklahoma School for the 
Oregon School for the Blind 
Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Instruction the Blind 
Western Pennsylvania School for 
the Blind 
South Carolina School for the Deaf 
and the Blind able 
South Dakota School for the Blind. 
Tennessee School for the 
Texas School for the Blind 
Texas Institute for the Deaf and 
Dumb and the Blind Colored 


able 


Total New 
Blind 
from 
O.N. 
Florida School for the Deaf and the 
Illinois School for the Blind....... 256 
Indiana School for the Blind....... 130 
Iowa School for the Blind......... 127 
291 
177 
115 
110 
Montana School for the Deaf and 
Nebraska School for the Blind..... 
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New 
Total 
Schools Pupils 


1925-26 


Utah School for the Deaf and 
Virginia School for the Deaf and 
the Blind 
Virginia School for the Colored 
Deaf and Blind avail able 
Washington State School for the 
Blind 
West Virginia School for the Deaf 
and the Blind 


avail able 
Wisconsin School for the 


Classes 
California—Los Angeles 
Georgia—Atlanta 
Illinois—Chicago 
Louisiana—New Orleans 
Michigan—Detroit 
Minnesota—Duluth 

Minneapolis 
New Jersey—Jersey City 
Newark 
Paterson 
New York—New York City 
Ohio—Cincinnati 
Cleveland 


not given 
Data not given 


given 


om 


Youngstown 
Washington—Seattle 
Wisconsin— Milwaukee 


broom making, brush making, chair caning, 
adult blind and deaf and blind pupils. Territorial School for Deaf and 
Blind, 3440 Leahi Avenue, Honolulu, 


New 
Pupils 
Blind 
from 
Data| 
927 781 101 


Book 


For the American Library Association 


RITICISM any line always 
difficult and sometimes dan- 

gerous thing. This particular- 
true the case literature, be- 
cause books attempt show life, and 
life varied its aspects there 
are eyes view it. The literary critic 
has, course, certain foundation 
rules governing his profession, but 
after all, the sum total his appre- 
ciation any given work gives merely 
his own personal opinion. Thus, 
the following paragraphs which 
shall discuss Mr. Henry Green’s re- 
cent novel “Blindness” (E. Dutton 
Co., New York; $2.00) are written 
with this truth mind, namely, that 
really speaking only for own 
reactions, and not attempting 
influence the views other readers 
this particular book. Nevertheless, 
have enough egoism about 
say advance that if, after reading 
the book, others who have seen this 
article find possible agree 
me, shall happy and shall consider 
that have done least some small 
good the world. 

“Blindness.” This title which 
one would expect rather find 
the cover scientific treatise 
university thesis. But Mr. Green has 
used describe what reality 
roman thése. novel and yet 
thesis, the later being the mental 
attitude young man, rather 
youth, suddenly deprived sight, 
and attempting work his way 
out darkness into intellectual light. 
According the jacket notice, “Blind- 
ness” the first novel young 
After reading the book, 
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News 


Committee Work with the Blind 


heartily agree with this appreciation. 
irresistibly reminded Horace’s 
sacrificial kid, 

“Cui frons turgida cornibus 

Primis venerem proelia distinat.” 
will noted that the kid was 
very young, that his horns were but 
new budded; but that these indicated 
his possession all the future re- 
quirements for sturdy warrior and 
ardent lover. the meantime, 
however, just kid whose horns 
are little better than swellings his 
forehead. Yet must not forget the 
potentialities, for these are evident 
and really worth while. 

“Blindness” divided into three 
parts. The first what the hero, John 
Haye, himself calls “informal 
diary.” The second entitled “The 
Chrysalis” (it might possibly better 
called “The The third 
entitled there 
precious little the light, airy 
beautifully-winged insect about it. 
John Haye is, say the least, re- 
markable youngster. Only sixteen 
years age when the story opens, 
and scarcely eighteen when his diary 
comes abrupt end, exhibits 
all the characteristics regular 
human conglomerate. evidently 
boy and the same time trenchant 
and keen literary critic. inter- 
ested marionette shows and tremen- 
dously bound the Russian real- 
ists. gives notes cricket game 
his school, and refers most appre- 
ciably Carlyle. Now, while my- 
self have known boys sixteen, 
seventeen, eighteen years, who 
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quality and who could 
gently discuss these books while the 
same time remaining 
boys, and while literature, science, art 
and politics show mere youngsters 
with all the full blown genius ma- 
turity, yet John Haye combination 
which, change our point view, 
slightly reminds one the light that 
was never seen sea land. 
not believe that John Haye entirely 
sane. And the fact that the story 
closes with him recovering from what 
conclude epileptic fit (he 
says letter former chum that 
his father had similar attacks, which 
proves that the one question was 
more likely inherited than accidental), 
would seem bear out this 
contention. Starting with such 


character, not all surprising 
that when John Haye loses his sight 


suddenly the train the way from 
school his home, his resulting 
mental processes could scarcely 
called normal. 

fact, his whole surroundings 
were anything but normal. Consider 
for moment the room—John’s bed- 
room when home—in which 
comes back the world after period 
unconsciousness following upon 
the accident which deprived him 
the same moment both sight and 
eyes. Remember that the boy belongs 
family supposedly considerable 
standing the community, since his 
father had been officer the army 
(prohably Colonel) and was the own- 
considerable estate. Such Eng- 
lish families are, rule very orderly 
and cleanly their domestic arrange- 
ments; but John’s room, while proba- 
bly clean enough far actual dust, 
mud, and what called dirt, are con- 
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cerned, nevertheless not all such 
chamber one would associate 
with house like his. the first 
place are informed that the mirror 
the dresser would not take the 
proper angle unless were propped 
with book. the walls were hung 
number cheap Italian crayons, 
behind whose glass was mass 
flies. The room was papered sickly 
yellow and carpeted with green, while 
the window blinds were this latter 
colour. Not very good ensemble 
for sick person, even though 
could not see it, have about him. 
And remember that this ensemble had 
been John’s ordinary 
since left the nursery. Mrs. Haye, 
the stepmother, when first presented 
us, represented being rather 
weatherbeaten and being dressed 
clothes which were mud-stained. One 
the maids frouzy and evidently 
grouchy disposition. The entire 
household either old queer. 
cite these facts not find fault with 
them individually, because splendid 
stories very often have characters 
and surroundings precisely the 
same nature, but merely draw atten- 
tion the fact that their grouping 
under one roof and around one in- 
dividual gives the impression 
certain amount abnormality. From 
the very start, have already said, 
John Haye himself does not strike 
normal, and the very end 
this impression maintained, the only 
normal thing about the boy being his 
determination carry out his cher- 
ished plan writing, blindness 
blindness. This, course, laud- 
able decision, but possibly not one 
justify 250 pages such stuff Mr. 
Henry Green gives us. 
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the “Chrysalis” have the 
Joan, June, episode. What under 
heaven Mr. Green had exactly 
mind when created Joan Entwhistle 
and her drunken father passes 
understanding. The girl good- 
looking, and possibly endowed 
nature with certain amount in- 
telligence, but this latter quality does 
not show particularly brilliantly 
Joan flashes across our horizon. She 
physically untidy, woefully unedu- 
cated, indolent, not say lazy, eats 
sardines with the oil running out 
the corners her mouth—in fact, 
Her one good quality (possibly 
negative one, since may due 
the indolence referred to) her 
tolerance her worthless parent. 
What such girl could have com- 
mon, other than her own abnormality, 
with boy like John Haye, again 
mystery. And she gets nowhere, 
rather Mr. Green does nothing 
with her. leaves her just where 
finds her. Her only purpose 
the story seems offer out- 
let for John’s expression his deter- 
mination write. 

But, no, there seems another 
subsidiary purpose, namely, that 
giving Mr. Green opportunity 
playing with the fringe the veil 
between the clean literature and dirty. 
Notwithstanding the fact that Joan’s 
father was clergyman until drunken- 
ness resulted his being unfrocked, 
there was gossip about the virtue 
her mother, and suspicions the 
legitimacy Joan herself. There 
was red-headed postman the 
And then, when John and 
Joan—June called her—became 
fairly intimate, there 


proposition that the girl should 
London with John and live with 
him till got tired her. This 
same pruriency, may call it, 
shown another place when one 
the old servants rather senile 
monologue casts doubts upon the vir- 
tue John’s own mother who had 
died shortly after the boy’s birth. 
Such indications are entirely unnec- 
essary, say the least, and are delib- 
erately dragged the hair, 
speak, with perhaps the mistaken idea 
that interest and snap are thereby 
lent the story. prude 
myself, and can stand certain 
amount highly seasoned literary 
food when the seasoning seems 
naturally connected with the courses 
served up. But such condiments 
those given Mr. Green, though 
they are not frequent, are yet en- 
tirely foreign the necessities the 
disgust. 

John Haye apparently finds his 
feet London (after the fit epi- 
lepsy, whatever was, which 
referred previous paragraph) and 
writes friend that has deter- 
mined devote himself literature. 
The note struck here seems 
clear and without overtones un- 
pleasant nature. approach nor- 
mality seems have been achieved, 
but from what know the boy, 
shall always have our doubts, un- 
less Mr. Green gives sequel 
better craftsmanship and better psy- 
chology than his first attempt. 

far the form and style 
“Blindness” are concerned, see 
every turn the influence Mr. 
Hutchinson. This particularly 
true the sentence form which what 
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the. French would call saccadé, that is, 
jerky, nervous, jumpy. The whole 
book series monologues some 
which have very little interest 
themselves, particularly since they are 
not connected but ramble from thought 
thought, impression impression 
with order whatever. The connect- 
ing externals, may call them so. 
are really the nature stage di- 
rections, as, for instance, “The cup- 
board the left.” “She takes 
the broom”; “She goes the win- 
dow”; words that effect. The 
purpose the monologuing evi- 
dent. Mr. Green trying give 
the intellectual processess his char- 
acters. Since person thinking 
talking himself does not say, “He 
thought”; “He said”; “They turned 
and looked after etc., etc., but 
thinks straight ahead. Mr. Green 
his extreme literalness gives pre- 
cisely this form activity. The re- 
sult terribly hard book listen to, 
and should also think rather diffi- 
cult book read. the whole, 
“Blindness” is, estimation, not 
very creditable piece work from 
purely literary standpoint, and yet 
—and yet—Mr. Green shows that 
has grasped least one cardinal thruth 
namely, that physical blindness 
necessary deterrent intellectual 
achievement. For this are grate- 
ful and take justifying better 
things for our author. shows 
that has also ability presenting 
certain pictures with few quick 
strong strokes, and when cuts off 
his eternal monologuing take time 
devote objective things, see 
him his normal best. must not 
forget that, though but young 
kid whose horns are just beginning 
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bud, nevertheless has all the po- 
full grown goat. 

justification excuse for 
writing such length this work 
that deals with blindness, and 
attempt get behind the frontal 
bone person suddenly deprived 
vision. Were this not the thesis 
dealt with, should have reason 
whatever for giving the story more 
than passing thought. trust 
readers will forgive have bored 
them. 


Anyone desirous seeing the high 
spots the development work for 
the blind America during the past 
century, must secure copy Mr. 
Allen’s paper this subject 
delivered before the Nashville Con- 
most interesting, concisely 
told story. 

“Reading maketh full man,” 
says Bacon. who reads Leslie 
Stephens’ “Hours Library” 
B., London) will certainly have 
wonderful feast literary apprecia- 
tion. Also, Andrew Lang’s “Essays 
B., London) most delightful col- 
lection essays noted writers from 
Balzac Stevenson. 

Though are rather men- 
tioning it, are delighted note 
the presence our files “The 
Braille Mirror.” periodical gen- 
eral nature emanating from the Uni- 
versal Braille Press, Los Angeles, 
California. The format artistic, the 
contents interesting, and the editor- 
ship excellent. 
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VOLUME NO. MARCH, 1927 


The Booklist Braille Books 


GRADE ONE-AND-A-HALF 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND 
and 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION’S 


CoMMITTEE WITH THE BLIND 


Compiled 


Lucille Goldthwaite 
The New York Public Library, New York City 


This list includes all the books published Braille, Grade One-and-a-half, 
which have been issued since December, 1926. 


The publishing houses from which the books may purchased are indicated 
initial letters following each title and are follows: 


A.B.F.R.B. American Brotherhood Free Reading for the Blind, 1548 
Hudson Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 


A.P.H. American Printing House for the Blind, Louisville, Kentucky. 


American Red Cross, New York County Chapter and the Bronx, 
598 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


H.M.P. Howe Memorial Press, Perkins Institution, Watertown, Massachu- 
setts. 


H.P.S. Howe Publishing Society, 3111 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
U.B.P. Universal Braille Press, 3612 West First Street, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 
BOOKS AVAILABLE MARCH; 1927 


Alden, Raymond Macdonald. The Knights the Silver Shield. (Indianapolis, Bobbs- 
Merrill. c1906.) 22p. $1.00. Full spelling. U.B.P. 


....Why the chimes rang. 15p. $.65. Full spelling. 


Barker, Eugene Campbell. school history Texas. (N. Row, Peterson and 
6v. 635p. $19.05. A.P.H. 


Beith, John Hay. The shallow end. (Bost. Houghton. 3v. 342p. $3.00. 
Duplicated the American Red Cross. 

Bible texts, topically arranged, compiled Richardson. (Kansas City. Taylor. 
$3.50. print. U.B.P. 


Blanchard, Mary Miles. The basketry book; twelve lessons reed weaving. 
Scribner.) 2v. 180p. $6.30. A.P.H. 


Bronte, Charlotte. Jane Eyre. (N. Dutton.) 9v. 1168p. $40.90. A.P.H. 


Bunyan, John. The Pilgrim’s progress, abridged Edith Freelove Smith. (Bost. 
Atlantic Monthly Press. 2v. 127p. $3.00. H.M.P. 


*The plates for titles announced the New York County Chapter are ready for embossing but 
books are not printed until orders are received. 
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Craig, John Bradford. Nature study; book one. Third grade. (Kansas City. McIndoo 
Publishing Co. 2v. $2.85. H.P.S. 


..Nature study; book two. Fourth grade. (Kansas City, McIndoo Publishing Co. 


Deland, Margaret. Old Chester secret. (N. Harper. 155p. $3.35. 
Two-side print. U.B.P. 


DeSauzé, Emile Blais, editor. Contes gais. (Phil. Winston. 
$6.30. H.P.S. 


DeSauzé, Emile Blais. Cours pratique pour commengants; revised edition. 
(Phil. Winston. 8v. 577p. Full spelling. $12.50. 


Doubleday, Mrs. Nellie Blanchan. Birds. (N. Doubleday. 
Sent free libraries. A.B.F.R.B. 


Drummond, Henry. The greatest thing the world. (Phil. Altemus. 
$1.85. Two-side print. U.B.P. 


Emerson, Grace. The Emerson primer for the adult blind. 46p. Introduces 
contractions gradually. $1.00. U.B.P. 


Emerson, Ralph Waldo. Essay compensation. Burt.) 45p. $1.60. A.P.H. 
....Essay history. (N.Y. Burt.) $1.80. A.P.H. 
..Essay self reliance. Burt.) $2.15. A.P.H. 


Ferber, Edna. Big. (N.Y. Doubleday. 3v. gift blind readers 


from the Daughters Ohio New York through the Matilda Ziegler 
Publishing Co. 


Freeman, Mrs. Mary Eleanor (Wilkins). The wind the rose-bush. Harper. 
46p. $1.00. Duplicated the American Red Cross. 


Goldsmith, Oliver. Deserted village. (N.Y. Macmillan.) 73p. $2.55. A.P.H. 
...She stoops conquer. Macmillan.) 2v. 196p. $6.85. A.P.H. 


Hart, William Told under white oak tree, Bill Hart’s pinto pony. (Cambridge. 


Riverside Press. 50p. $1.00. Duplicated the American Red 
Cross. 


Horn, Ernest, and Grace Shields. Learn study readers; book one. Ginn. 
Full spelling. $1.70. 


Kipling, Rudyard. Kim. 7v. $20.20. A.P.H. 


Knight, William Allen. The song our Guest. (Bost. Pilgrim Press. 
25p. $1.00. Two-side print. U.B.P 


Luther, Martin. Small catechism, edited William Dallman. (Milwaukee. North- 
western Publishing House.) 47p. $.80. Two-side print. U.B.P. 


*McConkey, James Prayers. A.P.H. 


Mearns, Hughes. The vinegar saint. (Phil. Penn Publishing Co.) 

Milne, Alan Alexander. When were very young. (N.Y. Dutton. 110p. 
the American Red Cross. 


Montague, Margaret Prescott. Closed doors; studies deaf and blind children. 


(Bost. Houghton. 208p. $2.75. First 
announced. print. H.M.P. 


Sabatini, Rafael. The Carolinian. (N.Y. Houghton.) 7v. 823p. $28.80. A.P.H. 


Seaman, Mrs. Augusta (Huiell). Bluebonnet Bend. (N.Y. Century.) 
$8.95. A.P.H. 


Steiner, Edward Alfred. Uncle Joe’s Lincoln. (N.Y. Revell. 178p. 
$3.60. H.P.S. 


Stevenson, Robert Louis. Across the plains. (N.Y. Scribner. 2v. 359p 
Two-side print. U.B.P. 


Tanner, William Maddux. Composition and rhetoric. (N.Y. Ginn.) Complete 
9v. 1227p. $42.95. Vols. 1-4 previously announced. A.P.H 


*For details of distribution, write to Miss Louise McGraw, 1508 Grove Avenue, Richmond, Virginia. 
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Taylor, Bayard. The little post-boy. 23p. $.85. Full spelling. Two-side 
print. U.B.P. 


Ten Commandments and Sermon the Mount, new enlarged interpoint edition 
compiled from the King James version the Bible. 48p. $1.00. 

Tennyson, Alfred, 1st baron. Idylls the king. (Bost. Allyn and Bacon.) 
497p. $14.90. A.P.H. 


Wharton, Mrs. Edith (Newbold Jones). The mother’s recompense. Appleton 
5v. 510p. $5.00. Duplicated the American Red Cross. 


Wheeler, William Morton. Social life among the insects. Harcourt. 
26p. 6v. $6.00. Duplicated the American Red Cross. 


Wiggin, Mrs. Kate Douglas (Smith). journey with Dickens. 
Houghton. 23p. $1.00. Two-side print. U.B.P. 


Williams, Jesse Lynch. Not wanted. Scribner. 80p. $1.00. Dupli- 
cated the American Red Cross. 


FORM FOR BEQUEST 


give and bequeath The American Foun- 
dation for the Blind, Inc., 125 East Forty- 
sixth Street, New York, Y., the sum 


Dollars 


the general use said corporation. 


(Address) 


(Signature) 


Library Service 
HAND COPIED BOOKS 


ARIOUS groups trained volunteer workers throughout the country 

are now putting books into Braille hand and placing these volumes 

libraries. some instances, lists these books are not available 
and desirable that librarians least shall know what and where 
such titles are had, effort will made supply this information 
through this Lists the hand copied books owned each library 
will printed and after these lists have all been published hoped 
that the additions made all libraries during each quarter may appear 
combined list which will give the initials the library after each title 
just the Booklist the initials the publishing houses follow each 
title. With the publishing houses the are for sale, with the libraries 
they are for circulation. this information regarding hand copied books 
creates too much demand for them this service will, course, discon- 
tinued. the information reaches the librarian, however, rather than the 
reader, the popularity these books will probably not materially in- 
creased. 


That the American Red Cross responsible for having stimulated the 
interest this work during the war well known. Chapters the Red 
Cross working directly with the Library Congress constitute the larger 
number the groups now carrying this work and, therefore, far the 
largest collection hand made books found that library. Owing 
its length, will impossible publish the list from the Library 
Congress. Neither this necessary that library has printed catalog 
now the hands the printer and will probably available before this 
large number valuable hand made books and all who are interested 
this work should write for copy it. 


The books listed below were presented the Philadelphia Free Li- 
brary the Southeastern Pennsylvania Chapter the American Red 
Cross, Chairman the Braille Committee, Mrs. Walter Price, Vice-Chair- 
man, Mr. George O’Connor. These volumes were transcribed the mem- 
bers the Chapter who met the cost the proofreading, binding and 
shellacing well. The proofreading was done blind workers. 


List Hand Copied Books the Philadelphia Free Library 
Department for the Blind, 1305 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Adams, Samuel Hopkins From bench our 

Byrne, Donn Spanish Men’s Rest. 3v. 

Gibbs, Sir Philip Hamilton The reckless lady. 10v. 

Hergesheimer, Joseph The flower Spain, from The happy end. 2v. 
Huddleston, Sisley Those Europeans; studies foreign faces. 
Kelly, George Edward Craig’s wife; 

Kelly, George Edward The show-off; transcript life three acts. 6v. 
Lee, Jennette Barbour Perry Uncle William; the man who was shiftless. 3v. 
Lincoln, Joseph Crosby Extricating Obadiah. 8v. 

McCutcheon, George Barr East the setting sun, story Graustark. 8v. 
MacGrath, Harold Hearts and masks. 2v. 


OUTLOOK FOR THE BLIND 


Music Braille 


Old Outlooks Wanted 


Music Braille may. pur- number back numbers the 
chased from the following chief Outlook for the Blind are desired 
sources distribution: the files. The Librarian 
Printing House for the Blind, Louis- the American Foundation for the 
ville, Kentucky; Perkins Institution will greatly appreciate the 
for the Blind, Watertown, persons having any the 
chusetts; Illinois School for the folowing numbers mail them to: 
Blind, Jacksonville, Illinois. Cata- Librarian, 125 East 46th 
logue Music issued the Na- July, 1907; July, 1908; Summer, 
tional Institute for the Blind, 224 1910; January, 1912; April and July, 
Great Portland Street, London, 1916; April, 1919; Summer and Fall, 
England. 1921; Winter, 1922; Winter, 1923. 
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Maxwell, William Babington ........ Elaine the gates. 

Miller, Mrs. Alice Duer ............ Manslaughter. 

Perry, Frances Foster Their hearts’ desire. 2v. 

Porter, Mrs. Gene Stratton ......... the foot the rainbow.. 4v. 

Porter, Mrs. Gene Stratton ......... The song the cardinal; love story. 2v. 

Steel, Mrs. Flora Annie (Webster)...The law the thresold. 8v. 

Steele, Wilbur Daniel ............... Isles the Blest. 10v. 

Trumbull, Henry Clay ............. Individual work for individuals; record 
personal experiences and 

Vachell, Horace Annesley .......... Bunch grass; chronicle life cattle 
ranch, 

Vachell, Horace Annesley .......... The Hill; romance friendship. 


Wiggin, Mrs. Kate Douglas romance Christmas card. 2v. 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, Inc. 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 
125 East 46th Street, New York City 


wish become member the Foundation per annum. 


Business 


Contributing per annum Patron $500 per annum 


you cannot become member the Foundation such contributions you offer will 
gratefully received. 


Memberships $10 more per year include $2.00 subscription for the for the 
Blind” for one year. 


All payments should made the order Herbert White, Treasurer. 


BRAILLE WRITERS 


Manufacture Hall Braille 
Writers, slates, and full line 
writing, printing and em- 
bossing devices for the Blind. 


Write for folder 


COOPER ENG. MFG. CO. 


558 Washington Boulevard CHICAGO 


The 
SESE . kim 
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PERKINS INSTITUTION 
WATERTOWN, MASS. 


FOR« THE LITTLEST 


Without Question the Ideal Play and 
Exercising Apparatus for Blind Children 


Always Safe 
Develops Initiative, Courage 


Reliance 


WRITE NOW FOR BEAUTIFUL CATALOGUE 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT CO. 


122 Greenwich Street 
NEW YORK 
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